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LOST IN THE CROWD. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Now the bright MorniDg Star, Day's harbinger, 
Gomes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowers of May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail ! beanteoas May ! that didst inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire, 
Woods and grovea are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ; 
Thus we salute thee with onr early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.' 

Milton, 

* There is a sound of revelry by day.' Rich- 
mond -on- Thames is en fSte, for a great lady who 
owns a villa there is encouraging trade and 
affording her iriends and acquaintances an 
opportunity of meeting (as well as of admiring 
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and ridiculing one another, as the case may be) 
by giving a ' garden-party.' 

Eva, Lady Barchester, has a positive specialite, 
as the world agrees to say, for making these 

afternoon 'revelries' of hers agreeable. The 
secrets of her uniform success are very simple. 
She allows her guests to cater for their own 
amusement — ^no one, not even the most fastidious 
of gourmands, need, in consequence of failures in 
the refireshments provided, go empty away — and, 
to the best of her powers, she excludes bores^ 
however high their rank or great their wealth, 
from the pleasant gatherings for which Barchester 
Lodge was, * in the season of the year,' so justly 
famous. 

It is the day following that on which Princess 
Wolkersdorf expressed to Gerald Mainwaring 
certain general opinions regarding married life, 
and the line of conduct which, both in a lover 
and husband, her experience taught her was the 
most likely to promote a man's peace of mind, 
and keep the woman in whom he happened to be 
specially interested * up to the mark,' alike in the 
matter of her love for and her sworn duty towards 
himself. 
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Madame Wolkersdorf has come to Lady Bar- 
chester's al fresco f^te in the full expectation of 
meeting there both the very handsome young 
man whom she naturally believes to be the half- 
brother of her lost son, and the beautiful woman 
whom he had selected as the partner of his life. 
Westhrop Scobell had informed her that it was 
the intention of the Mainwarings to accept Lady 
Barchester's invitation, and, as usual, when there 
existed any possibility of a light being thrown on 
the great mystery of her life, the nerves of the 
anxious and excitable woman are in such a quiver 
of agitation, that Dacia would have wondered, 
had she known, as she enters the gardens on her 
mother's arm, how fast and painfully that long- 
tried heart is beating. 

The pleasure-grounds of the Lodge are, 
although by no means spacious, pretty and 
varied. There is a lawn, smooth as a billiard- 
table, which slopes downwards to the Thames, 
and on it stands a spreading Spanish chestnut- 
tree, which, being just now in full flower, pro- 
duces a semi-tropical eflFect. There is also an 
aged cedar, round which has been placed a seat, 
and a weeping willow, the branchlets of which 
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dip into the silvery waters, and are swayed to 
and fro by the ripple of the stream that the 
summer breeze is playing oyer. 

At the end of the lawn, and running parallel 
with the river, there is a low stone balustrade, 
pendant from which hang sprays of ivy and 
Virginian creeper, whilst at regular intervals 
there have been placed ornamental flower-pots, 
filled with Wariegated' evergreen shrubs, for the 
season has not yet arrived when geraniums, 
fuchsias, and suchlike tender ornaments of the 
parterre, can with safety be ' planted out/ 

^ I have a battle every year with Macpherson 
concerning the time when the great work of orna- 
mentation ought to be begun. He, like so many 
gardeners, has never yet been able to realize the 
feet that in May, excepting in the very south of 
England, there is often severe weather; and 
consequently the death-rate amongst our petted 
greenhouse plants has frequently, in the " merrie 
month," been very heavy.' 

It is an elderly lady who thus, in a voice 
which is singularly agreeable in its timbre^ ad- 
dresses a middle-aged and clerical-looking gentle - 
JLman with whom she has been sauntering amongst 
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the soon-to-be-blossoming rhododendrons, and 
leanino: on whose arm she has now come to a 
standstill near the leaf- adorned balustrade to 
which I have alluded. 

' This place will be perfect in a month's time/ 
responds ^ Canon' O'Hara, who had, a short time 
previously, taken advantage of the Irish Church 
Act to end the autumn of his days in a climate 
more congenial than that of Connaught. He has 
a pretty cottage, together with an acre of garden, 
at East Sheen, and his taste for floriculture being 
pronounced, he finds much pleasure in the culti- 
vation of plants of which in County Mayo, before 
he had exchanged his congregationless ' cure ' 
for a roimd sum ' in hard cash,' he scarcely knew 
the names. ' Her ladyship,' he adds, ' has a fine 
taste in flowers, and has honoured my little 
demesne with a visit, when she approved greatly 
of mjfurrans and greenhouse plants.' 

They were old acquaintances those two, for Dr. 
Langham, the hospitable Vicar of Wroxenford 
had, some years previously, made the acquaint- 
ance of Canon O'Hara in the remote Irish village 
where the man's lot was cast. Dr. Langham 
was taking a fishing-holiday in the far West of 
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the British Isles^ when the fates led him to the 
church in which the Eev. Mr. O'Hara was ad- 
ministering religious instruction to two police- 
men and a soi disante female convert from the 
'fiiith of her forefathers/ The conclusion at 
which the visitor, during his stay, arrived, was 
that the maintenance of a Protestant Church was 
considered by the Irish in the light of a national 
grievance, and ought, therefore, to be — as speedUy 
as possible— done away with ; and when the deed 
was done, and when many a fortunate incumbent 
found himself relieved from his irksome duties, 
and able to seek, ' in fresh fields and pastures 
new,' pleasanter dwelling-places than an Irish 
parsonage. Dr. Langham invited Canon O'Hara 
to Wroxenford ; and there it was that the ex- 
cathedral dignitary contrived, by expatiating on 
his love of flowers, and by the pleasant humour 
of his brogue, to become tolerably intimate with 
the ladies of Herondale. 

^ You have known her ladyship some time^ 
have you not ?* he is saying to her now. ^ She 
is a rale blessing to her friends, and Mrs. O'Hara 
finds great comfort in her society.* 

' Is Mrs. O'Hara as fond of flowers and 
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ferns as you are T Mrs. Fielden asks, for she 
feels less than no desire to encourage her Irish 
acquaintance in his exaggerated expressions con- 
cerning his wife's intimacy with Lady Bar- 
Chester. 

^ She is !' the Canon answers boldly, although 
it is a fact that the wife of his bosom is so per- 
petually reproaching him with the folly and 
extravagance of cultivating more roses than 
potatoes, that the comfort of his life is often, on 
that account, very greatly diminished. ' She is. 
It's nature, I think, enthirely, with the ladies, to 
love the beautiful things that are given us to 
enjoy ' 

'And it is the nature of some to love the very 
act of gardening, while others as greatly dislike it. 
It is fortunate for you that Mrs. O'Hara has tastes 
similar to your own. She and I would certainly 
fraternize over our greenhouse favourites. It is 
hard upon me, though, that Macpherson not only 
will not allow me to have a voice in anything, 
but looks so black if I attempt to do a little 
gardening on my own account, that m his 
presence I have not the courage even to hold my 
trowel in my hand ; and as for my hedging and 
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ditching gloves, I feel thoroughly ashamed of 
possessing them.' 

Mrs. Fielden more than suspects the Canon of 
not always adhering strictly to the truth. He has 
a way with him also^-one of which she greatly 
disapproves— of mixing up moral and religious 
sentences with his misstatements, and, therefore, 
she (not, indeed, for the first time since her in- 
troduction to him) has not only interrupted his 
flow of eloquence, but has, for the sole purpose of 
checking his vain boastings, has persevered in her 
own somewhat trivial and irrelevant remarks. 

The lady is completely occupied by her 
self-imposed task, for the Canon is a difficult 
person to silence, and Mrs. Fielden knows by 
experience that she must either talk, or listen to 
his verbiage, when her attention is suddenly 
roused by the appearance, immediately fitcing 
her, of a lady, exquisitely dressed, and whose 
eyes, wonderful for their lustrous beauty, and 
for the extraordinary eagerness which marked 
their expression, are fixed intently upon herself. 
In a moment, one of those strangely weird and 
uncomfortable sensations which we have most of 
us,* in the course of our lives, experienced — the 
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sensation, that is to say, of having at some period 
or other in our existence (the date of which it is 
utterly impossible to fix) passed through a scene 
similar to that in which we are now again called 
upon to act a part — thrilled through Mrs. Fielden's 
veins. A chord of memory was touched, faintly, 
it is true, but nevertheless very unmistakably 
touched, by the sight of that strangely beautiful 
face, and, by the piteous, almost beseeching look 
which, together with a kind of wistfiil eagerness, 
lingered in the woman's face ; and she could not 
(but instead, stood there as if spell-boimd) 
remove her eyes fi-om a contemplation which 
nevertheless both dismayed and troubled her. 

On a sudden, and without any previous warn- 
ing, the lady, who, as the reader has probably 
suspected, is none other than Claudine, advances 
a step or two, and lays her hand upon the arm 
of Lilian Main waring' s mother. 

' You are Mrs. Fielden,' she says, and her 
voice, issuing fi-om those pale, proud lips, 
sounds unnaturally harsh and hard. 

' I am ; and you, madame ?' asks in return her 
interlocutor, who has disengaged her arm fi-om 
that of the Canon, and who, detecting at once the 
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foreign accent of her strange companion, has 
replied with the cosmopolitan courtesy which 
an outre-mer lady has a right to expect. 

* My name is Wolkerbdorf, Princess Wolkers- 
dorf I am called, and I shall be obliged — shall 
indeed, esteem it a great fevour — if you will let 
me have a few moments' conversation with you 
alone/ 

The voice, naturally so soft and harmonious, 
has recovered its tone, and the agitated rise and 
fall of the perfectly formed velvet-covered bosom 
has become less distressfully evident. The 
Princess, whose presence of mind had momen- 
tarily deserted her, and who had spoken from 
irresistible impulse, is recovering her composure, 
and is beginning to remind herself that she has, 
besides the hoped-for discovery of her son, other 
interests at stake. To do her justice, she has no 
overweening pride in that fortune has transformed 
her, a quondam slave-girl, into a Princess of high 
degree ; but, for all that so it is, she has been, 
during too many years, in the habit of receiving 
the adulation and respect which the world so 
willingly accords to such as she, for the prospect 
()f sinking in public estimation to be agreeable 
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to her. Her early bitter memories of the cruel 
prejudices and undisguised contempt which 
kept those of her race separate and apart (as 
though they were unholy things) from all other 
portions of mankind, were still so vivid as to in- 
crease her natural repugnance to any disclosure 
of her real origin. And then, last, but far from 
least, amonffst her reasons for earnestly desiring 
a co^tmuaL of th« mystery which ehroudj 
her antecedents, there was Dacia ! Her love for 
the girl was great, and her sense of duty towards 
the child, as the daughter of the man to whom 
she herself was so deeply indebted, was perhaps 
stronger still. I. would, indeed, be teSble if 
through her means disgrace should sully with its 
fetid breath the name of Wolkersdorf, and darken 
the happy ftiture which for Dacia now shines so 
serenely, beautifully bright ! The girl's high- 
born English lover is at the present moment by 
her side. Within a stone's throw of the pair 
(albeit divided from her by a crowd of well- 
dressed, gaily chattering visitors) is the woman 
whose momentary imprudence may have jeopar- 
dized the safety of the barque which carries the 
rich freight of the lover's blissful hopes ; but 
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in blessed ignorance of what the morrow may 
have in store for them, they sit side by side 
beneath the cedar boughs, telling a silent tale to 
those who pass them by — a tale which is as 
ancient as are the ' everlasting hills.' 

As we all full well know, there is a possibility, 
if a throng be dense enough, and if those who 
compose it happen to be amused and occupied, 
for any persons whose wishes tend that way, to 
enjoy a ' solitude a deux^ Such a solitude is, 
for reasons with which we are acquainted, very 
greatly desired by one, at least, of the two 
ladies who (for Canon O'Hara has, much against 
his will, obeyed a sign from Mrs. Fielden to 
retire) are standing together at the extremity of 
the lawn, and out of earshot of the ' general com- 
pany.' A band of foreign minstrels are singing, 
in eccentric fashion, the airs of their native land 
beneath the trees ; and the Princess Wolkersdorf, 
devoutly hoping that 

' The world can't hear the still small voice, 
Such is its bustle and its noise,' 

commences, in low and tremulous tones, her 
explanations. 
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' I have many apologies to make to madame^ 
she, seizing upon the first excuse which occurs 
to her, says : ' but I hope that I may be forgiven 
because of my anxiety regarding an old and very- 
dear fiiend who But may I take the liberty 

of asking first whether madame is acquainted, as 
I have heard is the case, with Mr. Westhrop 
Scobell r 

Mrs. Fielden, who has not ceased regarding 
the Princess with a momentarily-increasing 
sensation of bewildering surprise, answers this 
simple question in the affirmative ; but her com- 
panion, startled, if not absolutely alarmed, by the 
expression of Mrs. Fielden's countenance, and by 
the searching fashion in which she is herself 
being scanned by the grey-haired lady who is so 
like, and yet so unlike, her kindly mentor of 
* long ago,' finds that words in which to clothe 
her meaning suddenly fail her. It had been her 
purpose to speak to Mrs. Fielden in almost 
similar terms to those which she had addressed 
to Gerald, of Scobell' s marked attentions to 
Miss Rosie Mainwaring. She (Claudine)- had 
found no difficulty in drawing his notice to the 
possibility of a marriage which, inasmuch as it 
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might lead to the discovery of her secret, she so 
greatly dreaded; but with this shrewd-looking 
lady, this former intimate (as she feels well 
assured) and dear Mend of her first and indeed 
her only love, the case is widely different ; and 
she is hesitating how to proceed, when a sudden 
exclamation, the result evidently of intense 
astonishment, breaks from Mrs. Fielden's lips. 

' Is it possible 7 she cries. ' Can the waters 
give up their dead, and the grave its victims ? K 
so, and if I am not dreaming, then you are Clau- 
dine Montez ! You were once D'Arcy Main- 
waring's mistress, and you are the mother of his 
son!' 






CHAPTER II. 

' Hail 1 air of Love, by which we live, 
How BVeet'l how fragrant I spirit though unseen — 
Void of gross sign — is acarce a simple essence, 
Immortal, immateria), though it be.' 

P. J. Bailey. 

It has been said that ' trifles make up the sum of 
human Ul'e;' and certainly it was through a 
seeming trifle that Mrs. Fielden was enabled to 
recognise in the beautiful Princess Wolkersdorf 
the slave girl of St. Etienne. "During the only 
conversation which the Enghsh lady had had 
during her stay in Louisiana with the Octoroon, 
the former had noticed — for it was in her cha- 
racter to be observant of little things — a small, 
and somewhat singularly-shaped mark — a mde, 
in point of fact — which Nature had implanted 
near the right cheekbone of her singularly fair- 
of-complexion companion of the hour. The 
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macula^ which was situated between the end of 
the abnond-shaped, dreamy eye and the ear-tip, 
was fiur firom detracting firom the girl's beauty ; 
on the contrary, there were not wanting in after- 
days men amongst the leaders of ' taste ' in Paris, 
who professed to believe that the small dark 
spot, oval in shape, and slightly convex, was 
none of Nature's work, but 

' Une graine de beaat^ 
Da Magairin de Madame Yenusi la demi^re noaveaat^.' 

But, whether Nature-given, or otherwise (and 
probabilities were certainly in favour of the 
former hypothesis), certain it is that by the re- 
cognition on the part of Mrs. Fielden of that 
peculiar ' sign,' a mystery long hidden was 
brought to light, and the futility of human 
schemes — ^however careftdly planned and ingeni- 
ously carried out was very thoroughly exposed. 
That so apparently trifling a peculiarity as the 
one I have described, should — after the lapse of 
some three-and-twenty years — have remained so 
firmly fixed on the older woman's memory as to 
impel her (not a moment having been previously 
given to reflection on the subject) to exclaim in 
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the words with which the last chapter concludes, 
' Thou art the woman !' may possibly excite sur- 
prise. Such 'marks' as that by which Claudine's 
identity was discovered, are not, it may be urged, 
uncommon ; a fact which is doubtless true, and 
it is more than probable that — ^had there not ex- 
isted strong corroborative evidence in favour of 
the assumption — Mrs. Fielden would not so 
hastily have arrived at the conclusion that the 
beautiful Princess of whom she had heard so 
much, and Claudine, the mother of Gerald Main- 
waring, were one and the same person. The 
woman's sudden, as well as agitated recogni- 
tion of herself, together with her own strange 
and unaccountable sensations when first her eyes 
met those of her fellow-guest, were circumstances 
which, taken in conjunction with the mole upon 
the still lovely cheek, were, methinks, causes suffi- 
ciently potent to account for the instantaneous 
belief of the Marlshire lady that Princess Wolkers- 
dorf was none other than the Louisianian Octo- 
roon. 

But it is time that we return to the antagonis- 
tic parties — as they must, I fear, at present be 
considered — whom we have left too long in a 
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juxtaposition which is more exciting than agree- 
able. Neither the elder nor the younger woman 
is deficient in the moral and physical qualities 
which are essential to the maintenance of self- 
command. The nerves of both are steady, and 
their health unimpau*ed ; the necessity also for 
present self-control is as keenly felt by the one 
as by the other; nevertheless, there exists 
between the two this essential difference, namely, 
that in Claudine's case, her efforts to betray no 
sign of emotion are impeded by the wild throb- 
bmgs of her heart as she thinks of the chUd that 
* God had given her in the long ago,' and which 
she now feels well-assured is ' yet alive.' Alive, 
inasmuch as that gentle-spoken lady (whose 
voice, as she talked of flowers and shrubs to the 
' priest ' who walked beside her, had, as might 
have done a waft from orange-blossoms, brought 
back to Claudine vivid memories of the past) 
would never have spoken so to her of D'Arcy 
Mainwaring's son^ had not that son been living ! 
Now, there had not been wanting moments — 
cruel ones, and hard of endurance — when in the 
solitude of an unhoping heart she had said to 
herself that perad venture her lost child was dead ! 
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Then imagination, ever ready alike in our life's 
sorrows and its joys to play its busy part, had 
pictured to her shuddering sight her bosom's 
darling^a fair, sinless child — not as she had seen 
it last, rosy and laughing in its nurse's arms, 
but lying in its shroud, an angel's smile upon its 
tranquil lips, and the fair curls midst which her 
loving fingers had so often strayed dull with 
the cold dews of death ! 

When boding images such as these had intruded 
themselves upon her brain, Claudine had, with 
all the force of her naturally vigorous will, 
chased them back to the darkness whence they 
sprung. She would not — so she vowed to her 
own self— be crushed down by wildly-fancied 
griefs, or by the dreaming of a blow that never 
might be struck ; but would, instead, 

* Hope on, hope ever ! though the day was dark, 
For sweet sunrise might smile on her to-morrow.' 

And now she had assurance (not in words, 
truly, for none were needed, seeing that the 
mother's heart within her breast bore witness to 
the fact) that she had still a son, and that ere 
long, by the aid of the woman to whom her 
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piteous story had ever been an open page, the 
desire of her heart would be accomplished, and 
8he would see face to face her ' fiurest and her 
first. 

She has no thought either of self or of Dacia 
now — ^no memory has she save of him, and in 
her breast there exists no fear either of contumely 
or of shame, as, clinging to Mrs. Fielden^s arm, 
she whispers, in a voice which is hoarse with irre- 
pressible emotion, the piteous appeal — ^borrowed, 
although she knows it not, from words in Holy 
Writ — ' My son ! my son !' 

In the twinkling of an eye, touched not only 
by the mother's cry, but by the unspoken prayer 
which was so plainly written in the speaker's 
imploring eyes, Mrs. Fielden's heart grew soft as 
wax towards the woman who had been a sinner. 
For a passing moment, her knowledge of the 
*past,' and the sight of Claudine's gorgeous 
array, had hardened her heart against this 
strangely revivified Octoroon. Her faith in 
foreign princesses (for her life had been chiefly 
passed afer from cities, and out of earshot of 
their chit-chat) was scant, and she had heard 
— as who has not ? — ^fiiU many a tale of her own 
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sex's cunning, their depravity and their greed. 
It had seemed to her, during the few moments' 
silence which had followed on her own out- 
spoken discovery, that Princess Wolkersdorf, 
great lady though she seemed, was nevertheless 
a woman to be shunned ; but now, since that 
yearning wail, that * exceeding bitter cry ' which 
carried with it confirmation of the utterer's truth- 
fulness, smote upon her ear, suspicion was, 
as I have said, banished by tender pity from her 
breast, and her sole thought was how best to 
serve the woman whose present position (to say 
nothing of her own, for to few elderly ladies 
could the making of a * spectacle ' of herself be 
less agreeable than to Mrs. Fielden of Herondale) 
was to the last degree anomalous and painful. 
Fortunately, she, being a ^ staying ' visitor at the 
Lodge, had in her possession, and eke, which was 
more fortunate still, in her pocket, the key of a 
small iron wicket, the which, heading a flight 
of narrow stone steps, led down to the river- 
side. A few of the wandering guests, whether 
attracted by curiosity or by accident matters 
not, were now within hearing -distance of the 
two ladies, the contrast between whose dress 
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and general appearance rendered their evidently 
intimate conversation not a little remarkable ; 
and Mrs. Fielden, keenly desirous of diverting 
the attention and taming aside the scrutiny of 
the inquisitive from her companion, said, in as 
conventional a manner as she was able to as- 
sume, and loud enough to be heard by those near 
them : 

* There is nothing, I quite agree with you, so 
bewildering and tiring as a crowd ; and if you 
would like a quiet turn by the river,' unlocking 
the little gate near which they had been standing 
as she spoke, ^ we will escape for a few minutes, 
and amuse ourselves by watching from below the 
amusements of Lady Barchester's visitors.' 

As she had expected would be the case, the 
Princess caught eagerly at the means of retreat 
thus offered to her. A slight movement of the 
head, for she could scarcely trust herself to speak, 
signified her assent to the proposal of her com- 
panion, whom, with slow steps, and limbs which 
almost trembled beneath her weight, she followed 
to the water s brink. 

The Sim is shining brightly on the tranquil 
wavelets of the stream, the air is laden with the 
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bitter perfume of May flowers — a nightingale, 
hidden in a neighbouring hedge, is pouring from 
its tiny throat a glorious stream of melody, 
and Claudine, Princess Wolkersdorf, feels, as her 
hand is clasped in that of Eustace Fielden's wife, 
as though she were walking in a dream. 





CHAPTER ra. 

* ThcNi tW itCBlBl fa» 

Tnm the foaaUos t£ tfe pMl, 
To gknfy the pracst ; ofc, kwfe^ 

Visit M^" lov deKR t 
Stnngtbea me, cnfi^tca ■» E 



Tboa dewj davn of BeBoty/, 



Akd still, as ' m a dream nitlim a draatn.' she 
Ibtens ! Listens with lips apart^ and dinging 
almost couTuMTelj to the kiod ann on vhich — 
de vlule the wondroos tale is told — she leans 
so heavily. Bat though a mmh^ is around ho* 
senses, and a whining as o£ many ccmplex: 
soonds is surging throogh her brain, ^le has 
nndetstood, frran the first wnd that Mrs. Fielden 
has let &n, all which that lady had to t^ She 
knows, of a tmth, that her son lives, and that — 
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oh, wondrous fact ! — she, his own mother, has 
both seen and spoken with him ! With hand 
held closely on her heart to still its beatings, she 
heard of the vast sacrifices which D'Arcy in 
his exceeding love for the dear child whom she 
had given him had made, and as she listened her 
whole soul flew back with passionate yearning to 
the man who, having lost her, had so generously 
devoted himself to save her child ! Who has 
not felt, when one, the most beloved of all, has 
left them in their sorrow, desolate and alone, the 
aching hopeless longing to see once more, if only 
for a moment, the face which, when it had been 
near to theirs, they perhaps never prized as it 
deserved? It was a longing such as this, a 
longing to fling herself humbly upon the ground, 
and at the knees of her dead love pour forth 
there the overflowing stream of her deep grati- 
tude, which possessed Claudine now. He had 
not forgotten her ! During the years which she 
had passed in hopeless waiting, his heart had 
been ever true, for he had loved her child ! It 
was for this cause that her heart was sore- stricken 
within her, and that she mourned again for his 
loss, with a grief even greater than that which. 
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when she heard that he was dead, had filled her 
soul with sorrow. 

After a short silence, which was only broken 
by the quick-coming sobs which the Princess 
strove in vain to suppress, Mrs. Fielden said 
very gently, whilst she held tenderly within her 
own the hand that rested on her arm : 

* You must not dwell, poor soul ! too sadly on 
the past. Your boy's childhood and his youth 
were very happy. He was dearly loved by 
Lilian, than whom no mother could have 
watched over him with more devoted care, or 
have prepared him better, by her teachings and 
her prayers, for the hard battle with temptation 
which young men are called upon to wage. And 
she had her reward ! For my dear daughter, who 
is now, I humbly trust, amongst God's "jewels" 
in the world above, was almost worshipped by 
the son whom she had adopted as her own. He 
loved his father much, but that love was little as 
compared to what he felt for her. I have heard 
him quote, with brimming eyes, for he had lost 
her then, the touching words, " A mother is still 
the holiest thing on earth ;" and truly, by him 
she was no less reverenced than beloved.' 
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That poor Claudine ! how her heart burned 
within her as she listened to these well-intended 
words ! A stinging jealousy of the stranger who 
had usurped her place — for whom had been her 
child's caresses, and the * waxen touches ' of its 
*baby fingers' — ^ran through her veins, filling 
them with dislike, in lieu of gratitude to the 
memory of the woman to whom her boy had given 
— ^fiiU measure, pressed down, and running 
over' — the treasure of his filial love. And if 
this other woman, this mother of a ^ dead angel,' 
spoke the truth, he — the father of her child, her 
only, truest love — had been defrauded of his 
rightful due, for he alone, she in her anguish 
told herself, had any real claim upon the boy's 
affections. She was no dissembler, and therefore 
Mrs. Fielden, had she cared for such acknow- 
ledgments, might have waited in vain for any 
expression on her companion's part of gratitude 
towards D'Arcy Mainwaring's wife. She was 
herself, in every sense of the word, a good 
woman, and one capable of truest sympathy ; but 
it was not in her nature to understand either the 
niceties, or what I may perhaps be allowed to 
call the repulsive proclivities, which lie hidden in 
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that anomalous and ' hideous ' thing, the human 

heart. Could she have looked into that of 
Princess Wolkersdorf, she would have seen there 
much that would have dismayed and shocked 
her ; but that sad spectacle being reserved in 
mercy for the Omniscient Eye alone, the well- 
meaning country lady remained in ignorance of 
the heavy crime of ingratitude which she — albeit 
it had been begotten by her own uncalled-for 
revelations — would have found it almost impos- 
sible to pardon. She, under the circumstances, 
accepted Claudine's silence as a consequence of 
overpowering emotion, and forthwith changed the 
topic of conversation to that of Gerald's wife. 

* Vinca Mainwaring is a very beautiful young 
woman,' she said ; * and we believe them to be a 
happy couple. It was deemed advisable, his 
na^ b4 - gende and »o gelding, that he 
should marry young. My daughter Margaret, 
who from his earUest infancy has taken the 
deepest interest in Gerald ' 

^ He was D'Arcy to his father and to me,* 
murmured the poor mother, to whose ears the 
very name of her son sounded strange and unreal. 

* He was re-christened D'Arcy Gerald, but we 
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always called him by his second name. Dear 
fellow ! No other could ever sound to us one- 
half so pleasant or so sweet/ 

By this time it had occurred to both the 
speakers that their absence from the fSte had 
lasted long enough. Madame Wolkersdorf, in 
especial, had begun to think of Dacia, whom she 
had left under the temporary escort of Lord 
Arthur Clayton, and who, if not precisely 
regretting her mother's absence, must, at any 
rate, be, together with other visitors to the 
gardens, wondering at the lack of regard for les 
convenances of which Princess Wolkersdorf was 
now, for the first time since her accession to 
rank and honours, being apparently guilty. The 
habits of the grande dame, together with the 
instincts of good breeding, were beginning to 
resume their influence over Claudine, and she 
was about — although shyly, and with an amount 
of humility of feeling that was new to her — ^^to 
suggest that possibly their lengthened stay by 
the river-side might occasion surprise and com- 
ment, when a sudden idea — one to which she 
found it impossible not to give voice — flashed 
across her brain. Then she stood still on the 
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roagk. shingly path* a^<i &§ked a questuHi which 
not a little dl&composed her auditor. 

^Is my boys wife kind like yoorself^ and 
good? Or is die piood and unfixgiTing? Ihave 
heard s<Hnething — but yet, not much — firom my 
friend Mr. Westhrop Scobdl, who loves Miss 
Bosie Bradenell, about her sister who is so 
beautiful and admired, and I would know from 
you, madame^ if you will kindly tell me what is 
in your thoughts, how this young Kng liRli lady 

would bear to know that her husband is Ah 

me ! I cannot say the word ; and that his mother 
was a negro slave-^l I' 

* A n^ro slave I' As the words which, though 
exaggerating toct, were nevertheless strictly true 
as regarded not only ulterior consequences, but the 
opinion of the world, smote upon Mrs. Fielden's 
ear, she, for the first time since her meeting with 
Claudine, remembered the existence of Madge's 
adopted child, and the — to say the least of it — very 
unpleasant light which, at the time of its birth, 
was thrown on the disposition of Gerald's wife. 
A woman who could (as, according to received 
accounts, had been the case with Vinca) manifest 
such hardness of heart both towards her infant 
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and her husband, was likely to be well-nigh 
maddened by the disclosures which Princess 
Wolkersdorf had it in her power to make. It 
was true that, by some strange concatenation of 
circumstances, the ^ negro slave-girl ' atood on a 
high rung of the social ladder now ; yet that very 
height would render more feted and more noto- 
rious the fall which must perforce follow on the 
discovery of the truth. And then there were 
the children ! — ^ill-fated innocents, who both, 
though fer from in an equal degree, w^re 
stamped with the ^ brand' which is too often the 
baneful inheritance of the Octoroon, how terribly 
did they — being, in appearance, what they were 
— complicate the misery of the * situation !' 

Reflections such as these coursed with the ra- 
pidity of lightning through Mrs. Fielden's mind, 
and rendered it next to impossible to immedi- 
ately answer the question — spoken with such 
touching humility — which Claudine had ad- 
dressed to her. Some response, however, must, 
she felt, be given to those half-despairing words, 
and to the mute appeal of the dark, wistful eyes ; 
therefore she said, as they neared the short flight 
of steps that led to Lady Barchester's grounds : 
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^ I can hardly answer you. Vinca is young, 
and has been a little spoilt. Besides, there is so 
much for you to learn. There are the chil- 
dren ' 

' Ah ! I forgot ! In thinking of my boy, I 
have too often lost sight of the truth that he is a 
man ' 

^ Remember it now, then, dear madame^ for 
your great comfort ; for not only is Gerald — as 
you say — a man, but one who will prove both 
able and willing, and you may accept my 
guarantee that so it is, to cherish and protect his 
mother. My advice to you, then, is that ordy to 
him, until we can see our way more clearly, should 
his relationship to you be divulged. For his sake 
— for that of your young daughter, and may I 
not add for all our sakes ? — I entreat you to be 
cautious how you act. Remember your position, 
think of what is due to your husband's name, and 
ask yourself whether it would not be wiser — 
better — supposing such secrecy to be in our 
power — to leave things as they are, and not allow 
even Gerald's wife to participate in a concealment 
which, I need not say to you, hides no guilty or 
shamefiil act.' 
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For a moment Claudine is silent, then she says 

hm'riedly, and in a voice which betrays not only 

great excitement, but the strength of a determined 
will: 

^ In all respects but one, madame^ I place my- 
self entirely in your hands, but my boy miLst 
know that I am his mother, and I must see him ! 
But when ? Oh, tell me, for the love of heaven 
tell me, when I may feel his arms around me, 
and may call him by the dear name of son !' 

They are slowly ascending the rough stone 
stairs, and as more than one curious pair of eyes 
are looking down upon them from the balustrade 
above, Mrs. Fielden can only promise in a low 
voice, and hurriedly, to do all in her power to 
further Madame Wolkersdorf s wishes. The sole 
words caught by listening ears, as the gate is 
quietly unlocked and closed again, are these : 

*It has been a delightful walk, has it not. 
Princess? And to-morrow, early in the after- 
noon, I shall hope to have the pleasure of calling 
on you in Grosvenor Square, and talking about 
the many old friends whom it is delightful to 
find that we have in common.' 

Then they shake hands and separate, leaving 

VOL. III. S6 
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their audience to wonder as they may at the in- 
timacy which evidently exists between the bril- 
liant foreign Princess and the grey-haired, quietly 
attired lady whose appearance in that feshionable 
crowd strikes those present (so decidedly * coun- 
trified ' is her ^\T considered) almost in the light 
of an anomaly. 





CHAPTER IV. 

' I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 
I look upon thy folded hair ; 
Ah, whilst we dream not they beguile, 

Our hearts are in the snare 1 
And she who chains a wild bird's wing. 
Must start not if her captive sing.* 

Oliver W. Holmes. 

Measwhile Princess Dacia is not the only young 
person who, whilst sauntering through the shady 
Kichmond shrubberies, does not feel very r^ret- 
ftil in that for the moment she is not subjected 
to the surveillance of a chaperon. Rosie Brude- 
nell is amongst Lady Barchester's guests, as ia 
also Mr. "Westhrop Scobell, who is, as usual, 
doing his best, in his quiet and somewhat peculiar 
feshion, to win the heart of Tinea's fair young 
sister. She is looking her prettiest, in a simple 
Swiss muslin dress which a child of twelve years 
old might have worn ; for Mrs. Brudenell, whose 
aft— 'i 
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taste in such matters is irreproachable, has 
foreseen the disadvantage which, later in life, 
might accrue to the girl of sixteen, if on this 
especial occasion she were to make her appear- 
ance in the costume of a young lady who has in 
snow-white vestments hotoued to the Sovereign, 
and who is, in short, what is conventionally 
termed * out/ 

*You haven't said that you are glad to see 
me here, and, although you did not know I 
was coming, you might have let me think you 
did, for I know,' the girl added saucily, 'that 
you never go to afternoon parties without a 
motive.' 

Rosie has just made this laughing remark to 
the tall American, who is walking slowly by her 
side, and looking down from his greatly superior 
height with keen yet tender interest at her 
bright flower-like face. His attire, careless in 
appearance almost to slovenliness, his loosely 
tied black cravat, and hair as far removed from 
what the French designate as soigne as can 
well be imagined, make up a tout ensemble which, 
remarkable though it is, can only belong to the 
* order ' that, for want of a better word, we call 
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by the name of gentlemen. He had, in truth, 
been unprepared for seeing Rosie at the garden- 
party, for Mrs. Brudenell had herself told him 
that the child would not be there, mentioning as 
her reason for her daughter's absence that the 
latter was still, as the lady chose to term it, ' in 
the schoolroom.' 

* Rosie is a tall girl, Mr. Scobell, and well- 
developed for her age,' Mrs. Brudenell had said 
(she had carefully abstained from mentioning the 
real reason both of her own and her daughter's 
absence from the/^fe, that reason being that she 
was not acquainted with the giver thereof) — ' a 
decidedly tall girl, and not deficient in manner, 
which accounts for her being generally thought 
so much older than she is ; but I am sure you 
will agree with me that sixteen is too young for 
any girl to be introduced. It is so against them 
in after-life, don't you know ' 

* Is it ?' the American had asked dreamily ; 
and then, without waiting for a reply, had added : 
* I understood from Miss Rosie that she will be 
seventeen on this very day, and I have taken the 
liberty of bringing with me a small present,' 
drawing a sealed parcel from his breast-coat- 
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pocket, ' as a compliment to her on the occasion. 
I had hoped to find your daughter at home, 
madam ; but as I have not been so fortunate as 
to do so, perhaps I may trouble you to give her 
this packet, with my best wishes for her future 
happmess.' 

* Eeally, Mr. Scobell,' Mrs. Brudenell was 
beginning, ' I hardly see how I can aUow my 
daughter to accept a birthday gift from * 

^An old acquaintance,' the American had 
interpolated, depositing, as he spoke, the small, 
oval-shaped offering on the table. ' If you will 
allow Miss Rosie, child though she still may be, 
to decide for herself in this matter, I shall be 
your debtor. We men of middle age,' he, with 
his grave, pleasant smile, added, ' have our privi- 
leges, and one of them is that of endeavouring 
to give pleasure to the young. May I venture 
to hope that Miss Rosie may have the trouble of 
opening her own parcel ?' and having so said, he 
went his way. 

To this suggestion Mrs. Brudenell, despite her 
curiosity, had unhesitatingly agreed ; and when 
Rosie, soon after the visitor's departure, made 
her appearance, and with eager fingers broke the 
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seals which had secured her cadeau^ such a cry of 
delight escaped her as would, we may be sure, 
have given pleasure to the giver. The spectacle 
which met her view was one no less dazzling 
than a magnificent diamond cross, pendant firom 
a solid necklet of gold. 

' Now, I say, doesn't this whip creation ?' the 
girl, whose bright eyes were full of tears, ex- 
claimed, * Look, Mabel ! look, mamma ! Is it 
not good of him? I only wish that he had 
stayed to give them to me himself. Thanks 
look so cold in writing, and ' 

' You would have thrown yourself into his 
arms, I suppose, had he been here,' sneered 
Mabel. ' But you don't really say that you 
mean to accept them? Fancy taking presents 
from such an ugly, awkward Yankee old fellow 
as that ! Ten to one, too, they are not real. 
Those Americans are such awfully good hands 
at inventions and imitations.' 

' These are no sham brilliants, at any rate,' 
said Mrs. Brudenell, who had been carefully 
examining the costly ornament, which, resting 
on its velvet bed, looked, as in truth it was, a 
gewgaw that a queen might wear. ' I am not easily 
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deceived in precious stones; and these are, I am 
quite sure, diamonds of the first water. I should 
say * — very deliberately, and with the head-on- 
one- side attitude which is so indicative of self- 
communion — ' that the cross alone cannot have 
cost less than four hundred pounds.' 

^ Then I may write, mamma, and thank Mr. 
Scobell for giving it to me ?' asked Kosie, a trifle 
maliciously, and with a comical httle glance at 
her sister. * He is the kindest, dearest of — old 
fellows !' she added, with a blush ; * and I 
won't wait — ^if only you will give me leave to 
write — ^five minutes before I tell him so ' 

' Not quite in those words, I hope, my dear,' 
Mrs. Brudenell had said, with a smile which, as 
neither of her daughters was slow to imder- 
stand, meant re-action in favour of the gentleman 
who, at Glenwilt, had been high in her favour. 
' Write a nice, lady-like, civil letter — a grateful 
one, of course, and send it by post to the Lang- 
ham Hotel this evening.' 

Which Miss Kosie didj but whether or not 
the contents of her note were, or were not, in ac- 
cordance with her mother's instructions, I leave 
to the reader's imagination to decide. Later in 
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the evening, a missive arrived from Mrs. Fielden*s, 
which in its turn caused no little excitement 
amongst the female trio in Hillary Street. The 
envelope, directed to Mrs. Brudenell, contained 
an invitation to * Miss Eosamond/ and to her 
alone, to the garden-party at Barchester Lodge. 
That yomig person had always been rather a 
favourite with the chatelaine of Herondale, and 
she therefore took advantage of her intimacy with 
the giver of the f^te to procure for the youngest 
of the family the card which the note enclosed. 
For Gerald's mother-in-law Mrs. Fielden felt 
neither respect nor liking, but, possibly for that 
very reason, the wording of the note was studi- 
ously courteous and apologetic. ' I should not 
have ventured,' she wrote, 'to substitute Rosie 
for her elder sister (you see I have the boldness 
to take for granted your consent to my pro- 
posal) were it not that I heard the child declare 
that she would " give her ears to go." The 
temptation to take her (pretty ears and all) to 
the place where she longed to be was too great 
to be resisted; hence my interference. A garden- 
party is very different from a regular ball ; there- 
fore I hope you wiU kindly excuse my officious- 
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ness, and allow me to call for the young lady, 
which I will gladly do, at 3 p.m. the day after to- 
morrow. I will take care that in the evening she 
is safely restored to you in Hillary .Street/ 

In proportion to the one sister's openly ex- 
pressed joy, was — on this occasion — the ill-con- 
cealed jealousy and vexation of the other. The 
sight of the diamond-cross — that costly tribute 
to her young sister's charms — had filled Mabel's 
heart with bitterest envy. She had attempted 
by vituperation of the giver to console herself 
for the distressful fact that to Rosie, and not to 
her, was the dazzling offering made; but the 
effort at self-consolation proved futile. She did 
not — and, in truth, could not — regard her sister's 
adnlirer as unworthy of that sister's love ; and 
therefore it was, that whilst looking forward to 
a state of things when Rosie, as the wife of the 
highly-considered and wealthy Louisiana gentle- 
man, would be able to enjoy all the luxuries 
which money can give, Mabel's condition of 
mind was far from an enviable one. The arrival 
of Lady Barchester's invitation card for Rosie, 
was as a last feather steeped in gall and laid 
upon her shoulders. It — metaphorically speak- 
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ing— broke her back, though her spirit of re- 
bellion against &te remained unchanged; and, 
pleading a headache, she marched off to bed, 
leaving her more fortunate sister to make the 
best of her persuasive powers in view of obtaining 
from the family autocrat a becoming new hat for 
this unexpected but all-important introduction 
into London Society. 

Rosie^s blush of pleasure when she caught 
right of her friend', Lermg figure on the lain 
of Barchester Lodge was, to his thinking, of 
more worth than a whole chapterful of thanks. 
The pretty, unstudied little epistle, however, in 
which she had told him how * good ' he was to 
her, had, however, been thoroughly appreciated 
by him ; and when, with both her little hands in 
his, and looking up fearlessly into his face, she 
lialf-laughingly told him that the cross had not 
made her like him one bit better than she had 
done before, the longing of Westhrop Scobell to 
take her in his arms, and then and there make 
her promise to be his wife, was only by the 
presence of a well-dressed crowd effectually con- 
trolled. 
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' I did not know that I should be invited here 
till after I had sent my note to you/ Rosie said, 
as they strolled along side by side, and with 
Mrs. Fielden, escorted by Canon O'Hara, slightly 
ahead of them, ' and I was so afraid aflberwards 
that you would not be here, and I should have 
had no one to talk to me. No one, I mean, to 
be happy with.' 

* And are you happy with me ?' he asked, 
looking imder the little hat garlanded with 
eglantine that shaded her soft eyes. ^ I should 
like to hear ' — and he drew a long breath ere he 
finished his question — * that so it is from your 
own Kps, and from your own sweet eyes that are 
so full of truth — too full,' he added, in his dreamy 
&shion, and as though, carried forward on a train 
of thought, he had forgotten the query which he 
had a few moments previously addressed to his 
companion, *too full, seeing what a bad world 
this is, and how false of heart — ah, me ! — are too 
often the men who live and flourish and make 
love in it.' 

There was that in the words as well as in the 
demeanour of the man whom Rosie looked up to 
as the noblest, best, and dearest of God's creatures, 
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which strangely touched her heart. There exists 
in some exceptional natures a longing so great 
to speak words of comfort to the dejected and 
the sorrowful, that to keep silence is hardly in 
the power of the pitying ones. Who has not 
been witness to that same longing in children, 
who, though far too young to comprehend the 
reason of a mother^s tears, strive in their infant 
fashion to show by kisses and caresses their sym- 
pathy with a sorrow not their own ? But it is 
in animals who are not endowed with the boasted 
gift of reason — in our dogs, I would say — that the 
yearning to afford consolation to the grieving is 
the most frequently as well as the most touch- 
ingly shown. How plainly can we read in the 
honest loving eyes of a dog that has been made a 
friend of, that he as thoroughly recognises the 
truth, that the voice of a gentle mistress is charged 
with tears, or the heart of a kindly master heavy 
with a weight of care, as if his brain were capable 
of comprehending the causes of their grief ! How 
wistful and how tender is the gaze which he fixes 
on the loved one's face, and what a world of sym- 
pathy is there in the quiet laying of an upraised 
paw upon the arm which perad venture notes it not ! 
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But we must return to Rosie, who, being, in 
the simple faithfubiess of her nature, not alto- 
gether undoglike, is yearning (for her feminine 
instinct warns her that he is not happy) to say 
^methmg wlich might prove very Worti^ 
to her companion. Young and inexperienced 
though she is, she needs no voice save that of her 
own heart to tell her that Westhrop Scobell loves 
her. She is conscious, too, that he fears ^ for the 
reason of the great disparity in their years, to 
openly confess how dear she is to himj and 
therefore would she gladly — did she not in her 
turn fear to ' shock him by her forwardness ' — 
make it apparent to her hesitating lover that she 
is willing to be wooed and won. In the words 
that have just fallen from his lips she reads his 
dread that other men — ^men less scrupulous and 
more bold than he — may win her heart, and having 
won it, may throw aside the prize as valueless ; 
and she would fain, were it not that her girlish 
modesty forbids the act, declare to him, only in 
other words than those of the ' nut-brown maid,' 
that 

* All her welfare to sorrow and care 
Should change, if he were gone ; 
For in her mind, of all mankind, 
She loved but him alone.' 
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Whilst the girl is thinking these thoughts, and 
wishing, poor child, that she could fix upon 
something not very foolish, but still a little to 
the point, to say, Mrs. Fielden has disappeared 
amongst the various groups which congregate 
near the river. Then Rosie, almost literally 
because she could not find anything more to the 
purpose to say, remarked somewhat irrelevantly 
that there must be some good and trustworthy 
men in the world. 

^For instance, there is, to begux with, my 
brother-in-law, Gerald. You will own, I am 
sure, that Ae, at any rate, is not &lse and bad T 

^ Poor fellow ! That, I can answer for it, he 
is not. I would stake my life upon his honour 
and rectitude. Still, to tell you the truth — ^but 
you wiU be tired, poor child, of walking here in 
the sun. Come under the shade of the old cedar- 
tree, and there I will make my complaint, if 
complaint I can call it, of Mr. Mainwaring. He 
had promised to dine with me yesterday at the 
Langham ' 

* I knoAV he had, and I was so pleased ! I like 
you to know him well, for he is a dear fellow, 
and he thinks that you * 
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* That I — well ?' seeing that she hesitates, the 
while rose-red blushes rise to her cheek. • What 
does Mr. Gerald Main waring take the trouble to 
think of me ?' 

' He thinks, but it is no trouble to him, that 
you are a true friend — a — but I cannot tell you 
all he says — only he does not like your country 
very much, I fear. He says— may I go on? 
You will not be anCTV ? 

' Angry ! With you ? Ah ! my pretty one, 
how could such a thing be ? But I beg your 
pardon. You must remember our old friendship, 
and forgive me. So ! your brother-in-law does 
not like my country, and he says ' 

' That you are too good to be an American. 
There ! You made me tell it ; and if you are 
vexed, it is not my fault. Any way you can 
fix it, though' — trying to hide her confusion 
with a laugh and a piece of Yankee slang — * you 
won't make out that I wanted to be disagreeable.' 

* A " want " which would ever be, to quote an 
old saying, " your master," my dear young lady,' 
the American quietly rejoins, adding, in his 
courteous way : ' I owe you thanks for this 
information, and I am glad to believe that Gerald 
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likes me, notwithstanding my nationality. To 
return, however, to what, I own, has a trifle riled 
me. I expected him yesterday, waited and 
watched— for I had especial reasons for desiring 
to see him — two hours and more, and he neither 
came, nor sent any excuse or reason for his not 
keeping his appointment' 

' How strange ! I am so sorry ; and it is so 
thoroughly unlike Gerald to be rude. I did not 
see Mm yesterday ' 

* Nor did I. I called in Belgrave Square — ^for, 
in truth, my business with him is somewhat 
urgent — but he had left town, the servant said, 
for a long time.' 

* Left town ? Impossible ! We see him almost 
every day. He is so civil to mamma, although 
— ^I mean he would never think of leaving 
London without telling her.' 

' Still, I fear he has done so. He went away, 
the butler said, about ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, taking no servant, but a large valise with 
him, and saying that his letters were to be sent 
to Herondale.' 

^ Oh, then,' exclaimed Rosie blithely, ^ he has 
gone to see his dear Aunt Madge and the poor 
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baby — but I forgot, I am not to talk to you of 
him — which she has adopted !' 

Mr. Scobell is about to express some curiosity 
concerning the infant which, in so £ir as relates 
to himself, is apparently a forbidden subject, 
when the approach of Mrs, Fielden, looking 
agitated and distressed, directs his attention 
exclusively to her. Taking possession of a 
garden-chair beside her charge, Rosie's chaperone 
makes strenuous efforts to recover her com- 
posure ; but the girl can, nevertheless, perceive 
on the kindly woman's face traces of recent 
tears. 

The poor lady's recognition of Claudine, and 
the lengthened dialogue which had ensued there- 
upon, had, in truth, sorely tried Mrs. Fielden's 
nerves and feelings. Dreading, both for Grerald, 
her husband, and herself, the painful publicity 
which, she could not conceal from her own inner 
consciousness, was almost certain to follow on 
Claudine's most unexpected re-appearance, she 
sat for awhile motionless as a statue, thinkinof 
wearily and hopelessly of the future which lay 
stretched out before those she loved. What she 
most, in the immediate future, dreaded, was some 
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impulsive act on Claudine's part which would 
put the world au fait of this long-kept family 
secret ; and she was thinking how best such a 
calamity would be avoided, when she suddenly 
perceived that the grounds, lately so well filled, 
were thinning rapidly. The time for Rosie's 
departure fi:om the scene of gaiety had clearly 
arrived, and therefore Mrs. Fielden, detaching 
her thoughts with an effort fi-om the momentous 
question which was at issue, at once sought and 
found the friend who had promised to see Miss 
Brudenell safely conveyed to Hillary Street. 

Mr. Scobell's secret was, in words at least, 
imtold when he pressed his young love's hand at 
parting, and whispered to her ear alone that he 
would see her soon again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' Thou day beyond to-morrow ! though my life 
Should cease in tKee, I'd dash aside the horns 
That interrene to bring thee qaicklier hera' 

Alexander Shith. 

RosiE, her heart and briun being full of her own 
love-phantasies, had, through sheer foi^tfiilneBS, 
omitted all mention to Mrs. Fielden of the de- 
parture of Gerald to Herondale. Mr. Scobell had, 
unintentionally, followed suit ; and, in conse- 
quence of her ignorance of what had taken place, 
a telegram was on that evening despatched to 
Mr. Mainwaring by his soi-dlsante grandmother- 
in-law, requesting him, in urgent terms, to come 
early the next mommg to Barchester Lodge. 
An answer ' by telegraph ' was demanded ; but, 
as none arrived, and, moreover, seeing that the 
hours waned without bringing ivith them the 
expected guest, Mrs. Fielden, in her great pity 
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for the agitation which the Princess must be 
undergoing, resolved to herself hurry up to 
London, and there ascertain, if possible, the 
cause of a silence which was beginning to 
occasion her serious uneasiness ; serious for the 
reason that, in answer to a telegraphic question 
which she had despatched to Herondale, the 
answer had been that Mr. Mainwaring was not 
there. 

As the train whirled her to the Waterloo 
terminus, she thought with alarm of the pos- 
sibility that Claudine, moved by an ungovernable 
longing, not only to see her son, but to reveal 
herself to him as his mother, might have 
betaken herself to the Mainwarings' abode, and 
have there conducted herself with natural, but 
very regrettable, imprudence. For the sake of all 
concerned — for that of Gerald himself, and more 
especially for that of Lady Arabella, who, though 
proud and hard^ and domineering in manner to 
those around her, was not destitute either of 
maternal affection or of sensitiveness as regarded 
the * world's ' opinion of her dead son — it was fer- 
vently to be desired that the truth regarding 
Gerald's birth should not be allowed to transpire. 
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Mrs. Fielden had, during the short period accorded 
to her for the purpose, endeavoured to impress 
upon Claudine's mind the importance, as regarded 
the interests of all concerned, of acting with 
prudence and discretion. She entertained little 
hope, however, that Princess Wolkersdorf, should 
circumstances prove adverse, would act upon the 
advice that had been given her. 

It was, then, with a mind full of misgivings 
that Mrs. Fielden, on her arrival in Belgrave 
Square, was informed by the servant that Mr. 
Mainwaring had left • town, but had given 
instructions that his letters should be forwarded 
to Herondale. 

* Can I see Mrs. Mainwaring ?' asked the 
visitor, who, in her perplexity, hardly knew 
what course it was best to pursue. 

The man said he would inquire, and there- 
upon descended to the lower regions, in search 
of Mrs. Mainwaring's maid. The answer given 
was in the affirmative, and in a few minutes 
Mrs. Fielden found herself in the pretty morning- 
room in which had taken place Gerald's eventful 
last interview with his wife. 
, 'I am sorry to disturb you so early,* were 
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almost the first words which fell from the 
visitor 8 lips ; ' but I — rather wanted to see 
Gerald this morning, and now I find that he has 
left London. Your servants think that he has 
gone to Herondale, but that is not the case. 
Can you throw any light upon the subject ?' 

^ None whatever. And I am rather amused,' 
continued Vinca, with a light laugh, as she held 
up the small fox-terrier that rested on her lap 
by his fore-legs the while she his ^ delicate cheeks 
did toy,' ' by the great request that your grandson 
appears to be in this morning. First came that 
detestable Mr. Scobell, declaring that he must^ at 
all costs, see him directly ; and then — who do 
you think? — but you would never guess — no 
less a personage than the Princess Wolkersdorf !' 

* Princess Wolkersdorf !' ejaculated Mrs. 
Fielden hastily, * and did you see her ?' 

* ISTo, I could not. She came at such an un- 
earthly hour that I had not finished dressing. 
Her object was, I conclude, to talk again to 
Gerald about this silly flirtation of Rosie's with 
Mr. Scobell. She began (so shameless of her, / 
think, because she must be in love with the man 
herself) talking of it to Gerald two days ago in 
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the Park ! He told me of it himself just after- 
wards/ 

* And did Madame Wolkersdorf ask especially 
for yom* husband ? and did she leave any message 
for him ?' 

* Yes. She asked if Monsieur Mainwaring was 
at home, and where was he gone, saying, too, that 
if he returned he must be told that she must see 
him without an hour's delay in Grosvenor Square. 
Pretty well that, by way of a message, don't you 
think? for a married woman (for, I believe, 
there is a Prince somewhere or other) to a 
married man who is almost young enough to be 
her son.' 

*It seems strange, certainly,' agreed Mrs. 
Fielden, who felt herself called upon to reply 
to her hostess's query, * but could you — I mean 
did your servants give the Princess any idea of 
the time when your husband's return might be 
expected ?' 

* Not they ! He left me in anything but a 
pleasant frame of mind, for he had been dread- 
fully rude ' 

' Rudej Vinca ! Impossible. Gerald coidd not — 
it would be contrary to his nature— be dis- 
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courteous to any human being ; least of all to 
you, Ms wife, and the mother of his children. 
My dear, what does all this mean ? Surely there 
is no quarrel between you and him ? Did he 
not tell you before he left that he was going 
away ? Oh, child ! think how serious and how 
sad this is, and if he has left you in anger, try to 
win him back by gentle means.' 

A shrug of the shoulders, an action which was 
indicative both of insouciance and contempt, was at 
first Vinca's only answer, then with a hardly 
suppressed yawn she said : 

' Really and truly I cannot tell you where he 
is. Very likely found his way to Madame 
Wolkersdorf s by this time. If you will leave a 
message for him, I will tell Richards to be sure 
he has it. As for quarrelling,' with a rather em- 
barrassed laugh, as she rang the bell to ' speed 
the parting guest,' * the weather is many a degree 
too hot for that amusement.' 
. But for the preoccupation of her mind by other 
and more important matters, Mrs. Fielden, as she 
is driven in her hired brougham to Grosvenor 
Square, would, mentally at least, have commented 
severely on the utter heartlessness which Gerald's 
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Avife had just displayed. She had never liked 
Mrs. IJrudeneirs spoilt and beautifiil daughter^ 
and she thinks her odious now ; she has, how- 
ever, no time to dwell upon the unpleasant traits 
of character of which she has just had proof; it 
is of Claudine that she thinks, and it is for that 
waiting, hoping mother that she must promptly 
act. Arrived at her destination, she finds the 
I^rincess, as she had feared would be the case, in 
a state of almost uncontrollable excitement — an 
excitement caused by delay following on highly 
wrought expectation; for no sense of alarm at 
the sudden and abnormal departure of Grerald 
from his home had as yet put the finishing touch 
to her agitation. Unfortunately, a messenger, 
whom she had an hour or two previously sent 
with a note entreating Mr. Scobell to come to 
her, had returned with the unwelcome informa- 
tion that that gentleman was out, and that 
nothing was known of his whereabouts. 

* Probably he is in Hillary Street with Mrs. 
Brudenell and her daughters,' suggested Mrs. 
Fielden, whose eflforts to allay the eagerness 
of maternal longing which raged in the breast of 
her hostess had hitherto proved unavailing. 
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* You know there is an attraction for him there, 
and if it would make your mind at all more easy, 
I will drive to Mrs. Brudenell's and inquire if 
Mr. Scobell is with them. It is possible, too, 
that they may know something of Gerald's move- 
ments.' 

* You are most kind,' rejoined Claudine, making 
a vigorous effort to recover herself. ' You feel 
for me, although you must think me foolish. 
Yes, I believe that Mr. Scobell may be with 
Miss Rosie, and I do not mind now if he is. I 
used to fear their marrying, because of her coming 
to know that I was bought by D'Arcy Main- 
waring as a slave, but that is over now. Let the 
world hear the truth. People will laugh and 
jeer at the poor Princess who was once so high, 
but now is down so low ; but that to me, so that 
I have my boy, is nothing — less than nothing. 
But tell me, pray, before you go, if she, his wife, 
is sorrowing, wondering — ^what shall I say ? in 
that he comes not back? Her servants only 
guessed, I thought, that he might have gone to 
that place in the country with the hard name 
which I cannot get to say. Do tell me, chhre 
madame^ what is in her mind? Does she' 
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(speaking in a low hoarse whisper) Hhink that 
he will come back no more ? If she is a bad 
woman and does not love him, she will be glad, 
but I ' 

' Oh, Princess !' exclaimed Mrs. Fielden hastily, 
interrupting a speech which threatened — so vin- 
dictive was the expression of the speaker's comi- 
tenance — to be somewhat violent in its character, 
* do not, I entreat you, give way to such terrible 
imaginings. Because a young man, blest with 
health and activity ' 

*Ah, but he may not have been blest with 
happiness ! And encore^ we are superstitious, 
we Louisianian women, and something tells me — 
but no, I will not stop you. You are D'Arcy^s 
friend, and you will go and bring him to me, and 
I will bless and thank you whilst I live.' 

And having so said, the Princess, velvet clad, 
and with rich jewels sparkling on her wrists and 
fingers, threw herself on the couch beside her 
visitor, and burying her face in the cushion, 
sobbed aloud and almost convulsively. 

' Poor woman ! How foolish most people 
would think her !' is Mrs. Fielden's mental com- 
ment, as she wends her way in search of Rosie 
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Brudenell's admirer. ' But I can make excuses 
for her : the longing of years on the point of 
being gratified, and then this sudden counter- 
check ! They have strange natures, too, those 
Spanish Octoroons : intelligent, and yet so 
lamentably deficient in reasoning powers ! Poor 
impulsive and but half-tamed creature, I pity 
her fix)m the bottom of my heart !' 

But, deeply and sincerely as Mrs. Fielden 
compassionated the anxious woman in whose 
service she is exerting herself, it is of Gerald, 
and of his condition of mind when he shall learn 
the long-concealed circumstances of his birth and 
parentage, that her thoughts are the most fully 
occupied. So entirely absorbed in her newly- 
found joy has Claudine been, that no shadow of 
doubt as regarded her son's full participation in 
her happiness has ever occurred to her ; but it 
was widely different with Mrs. Fielden, who 
had watched his growth fi'om child to manhood, 
and had not failed to note how greatly the ad- 
mixture of Enghsh blood, to say nothing of 
European habits and culture, had altered and 
modified the proclivities which in the mixed 
races firom which sprung Claudine Montez were 
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so distinctly marked. Heavy indeed would, she 
believed, be the blow that might ere long be 
dealt to him ; and earnestly did she wish that, 
by some gentle, sympathizing hand, the force of 
it might to him, by timely preparation, be in 
some sort broken. But the facts — the terrible, 
outstanding facts — what could alter them? 
Three brandsy indelible as if burned with a red- 
hot iron — the brands of negro descent, of illegiti- 
macy, and of imposture — would, whilst life should 
last, be affixed to his name ! What mattered 
it that he was sinless ? Does ^ society,' when it 
has been deceived and hoodwinked, ever take the 
trouble to investigate how the process of blind- 
folding was effected ? In this especial case also, 
would not the ' world,' or ' society,' or by what- 
ever name we choose to call the tyrant which 
exercises over poor civilized human beings such 
boundless and capricious sway, consider itself 
considerably aggrieved if it were only on the 
dry dust of the Lady Arabella's dead son that 
they could exercise their powers of censure and 
contumely ? Think as charitably as we may, or 
rather as we can, of oiu* common nature, we can 
hardly, I imagine, deny the fiict that, were the 
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objects of our reprobation insensible to our 
attacks, our * little members ' would be, compara- 
tively speaking, seldom used against them. 

Mrs. Fielden is no philosopher, but she pos- 
sesses some knowledge both of human nature 
and of the world, and is therefore well aware that 
poor Gerald, who, rich though he is, has as yet 
earned no repute as a ' general favourite,' cannot 
hope to escape the attacks of the scandal- 
mongers. There will, she shrewdly suspects, be 
no question — seeing that such an one might lead 
to exculpation, and would probably diminish the 
interest of the case — as to whether or not any 
third party had been injured by the substitution 
of a natural child for one bom in wedlock ; but, 
as to the son liimself having remained, when he 
came to years of discretion, in ignorance of his 
real position, that^ so would say ' society,' was an 
idea too ridiculous to be dwelt upon for a moment. 

It is with her mind full to overflowing of these 
painful thoughts that Mrs. Fielden finds herself 
in the Hillary Street ' first floor fi-ont.' The 
slovenly-looking girl, with, as usual, a ' smudge ' 
on her nose, who had opened the door, had said 
that Mrs. Brudenell was at ^ 'ome ;' nevertheless, 
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in the drawing-room, Rosie alone — ^but Rosie 
looking slightly flushed, but very happy — ^repre- 
sents the family to which she still belongs. 

^ Mamma was here just now,' she, after cordial 
greetings have been exchanged between her and 
her whilom good-natured chaperoned says. * She 
will not be long, I dare say ' 

* But, my dear, at the risk of being thought 
rude, I must tell you that my object in calling 
was to find Mr. Scobell * 

' Oh, he has just gone !' Rosie, with a vivid 
blush, rejoins. * Princess Wolkersdorf sent for 
him, and he went directly to her house.* 

^ And have you heard anything of Gerald ? It 
seems so strange his going away without letting 
any of us know where he was bound to.' 

Rosie, who is in a soft-hearted mood, can only 

say, ' Poor Gerald !' as she places in a flower-glass 
a bouquet of firesh double- violets which somebody 
had brought to her as a cadeau. 

* Why is he poor, dear ?' Mrs. Fielden asks, as 
she lays her hand on the girl's arm, and looks 
inquiringly into her face. * You are fond of your 
brother-in-law, I know. Tell me, then, why it 
is you pity him.' 
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' Because/ replies Rosie, after a few minutes' 
hesitation, * Vinca is so unkind, so horrid to him. 
She is my sister, of course — and perhaps I ought 
not to speak so of her — ^but ever since that poor 
little baby was bom, she has not said a single 
kind word to him ; and he has looked so 
miserable, poor fellow, that I have positively 
hated Vinca ; and I wish, so I do, that she could 
be well punished for her cruelty/ 

At this juncture Mrs. Brudenell — smiling 
blandly, as is her wont, but habited in a gown 
and coiffure which have seen, as their appearance 
denotes, ' better days ' — enters the room. On the 
tip of her tongue there is always a plentiful 
supply of honeyed words to conceal the * poison 
of asps ' that is ' under her lips,' and she is begin- 
ning to drop some polite speeches into her 
visitor's reluctant ears, when the latter, some- 
what unceremoniously, interrupts her by saying : 

* I have already apologized, Mrs. Brudenell, to 
your daughter for having taken the liberty of 
calling early with the object — the purpose, I 
mean — of inquiring of Mr. Scobell whether he 
can give me any information ' 

* Oh I has Rosie told you ? Ah, she has fled ! 
VOL. III. 38 
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Girls are so foolisli ! Mr. Scobell came to-day — 
and I am so happy to tell the news to youy before 
I say anything of it to another creature — ^to ask 
my consent to his marrying Rosie. He is too 
old for her, of course, but he is the best creature 
in the world, and as she likes him ' 

^ I am sure she does, and I heartily congratu- 
late both you and her,' puts in Mrs. Fielden, who, 
although sufficiently interested in Rosie's pro- 
spects, is just now too much engrossed by 
thoughts of Gerald and his possible whereabouts 
to bestow more than a moderate amoimt of time 
and attention upon her young friend's matri- 
monial affiairs. 'We have always liked Mr. 
Scobell,' she goes on to say, ^ and his being so 
intimate a friend of Gerald's is — ^but I forgot — I 
ought to have mentioned to you sooner that we 
are rather — well, not exactly worried, but puzzled, 
about my grandson. He left Grosvenor Square 
so suddenly, and so, I may almost say, mysteri- 
ously, that, although we are not so absurd as to 
be uneasy about him, yet we should certainly be 
glad to learn where he is to be found.' 

'And Vinca can give you no information?' 
asked Mrs. Brudenell, as she opened wide the 
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eyes of astonishment, albeit Gerald's wife had, 
immediately after his departure, made a ^ clean 
breast ' of all that had occurred to her mother. 

^ Vinca, by her own account, knows nothing,' 
rejoins Mrs. Fielden, as she rises to take leave. 
^ After all, we may be disquieting ourselves alto- 
gether in vain. Young men, I believe, are apt 
to take these sudden freaks into their heads- 
only,' after a pause, ' it is so entirely contrary to 
Gerald's habits to do so.' 

* Quite ! He is such a devoted husband,' 
smiles Mrs. Brudenell, as she rings the bell. 
' So entirely wrapt up in Vinca ! I do hope,' 
pressing her visitor's hand as though she loved 
her dearly, 'that we shall soon hear tidings of 
the truant. I feel certain that he cannot remain 
long absent fi*om his wife.' 

After this very unsatisfactory interview, Mrs 
Fielden returned to Richmond, where her friend. 
Lady Barchester, waited with some anxiety for 
her coming. They had known and loved each 
other from their youth upwards, and the guest 
could reveal to her kindly hostess much of the 
anxiety and trouble of mind which she was en- 
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during ; but, alas, to what fiiend is it that we can 
relate all the reasons why we grieve and agh ? 
It is something to be able to confide even the 
half of our burdens to the safe keeping of 
another t 





CHAPTER VI. 

' Let those love now who never loved before, 
And those who always loved, now love the more.' 
Paiojell. 

' Then you have known it, or at least nearly 
known it all this long, long time, and never told 
me ! Oh ! It was cruel — barbarous ! And I 
trusted you vrith all my secrets ' 

' Which I have kept inviolate, and to prevent 
your own disclosure of them, I have also kept 
my suspicions (near as they were to certainties) 
to myself. Dear friend, dear Princess, do not, I 
pray you, be unjust, and above all remember the 
old Roman adage, and if you must make haste, 
take care to do so slowly.' 

' I do not understand. There is but one thing 
I want — £md that is to see again my son, now I 
have found him ; and that happiness it seems is 
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not for me, for he has gone away, and I have lost 
him once again.' 

^ Pshaw ! That — ^pardon me if I am rud6 — is 
nonsense ! He has had a trifling quarrel maybe 
with his wife ' 

' His wife ! I hate her !' (This with exceed- 
ing bitterness.) 

' I can understand your doing so, but as you 
do not hate him, but, on the contrary, love him 
very dearly, can you not make some sacrifice for 
his happiness ? He ought not, must not be in- 
formed that — ^that ' 

^ That I am his mother ! But, mon Dieu ! It 
is for that — to have his love, his sorts love for the 
mother who bore him — that I have pined and 
prayed. And I am, or was, so near it ! And 
now ' 

' Now you must think of him rather than of 
yourself. He is a fine young fellow, with a 
noble heart, but proud. An Englishman, in that 
respect, fi*om head to foot, and I, who know him 
well, can tell you that the truth, whether fi-om 
your lips, or fi-om those of any soul that lives, 
would act as a corroding poison, embittering 
and envenoming the entire future of his life.' 
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The unhappy Princess, whilst these stern faxjts 
were being brought home to her by one who, 
as she well knew, was incapable of giving her 
needless pain, sits with lips apart and dilated 
eyes, striving, as best she can, to smother the 
yearnings, aaid control the waves of passionate 
feeling, that are surging within her. 

' No one can ever love him as I should do,' 
she says piteously. ' He may think of, and 
talk as he will of the woman who called herself 
his mother, but with me he will feel the difference 
between reality and pretence.' 

Poor woman! Her grief renders her both 
self-seeking and unjust; nevertheless, the struggle 
of her better self against unworthy promptings 
has begun, and the American, feeling that so it 
is, brings up his contingent forces to do battle 
for the right. He is endowed with a consider- 
able amount of hard commonsense, added to 
which his belief in natural affection is not 
especially strong, and these circumstances, taken 
togeth^, lead to a suspicion in his mind (one, 
however, which he is far too kind-hearted to 
give voice to), that in Gerald's love, however 
great and sincere it might be for his newly- 
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found mother, there could hardly fail to lurk the 
* poison ' drop which would deprive that love of 
all its sweetness. It is this conviction, more 
than any other motive, which urges him onward 
in the work which he has undertaken, and it is 
therefore with increased impressiveness that he 
says: 

' I have not spoken to you of your daughter, 
and yet. Princess, it is of as much importance to 
consider her interests as it is to remember those of 
your son. She is very young, and it is to be feared 
that her heart has already left her own keeping. 
From various facts which have come to my know- 
ledge, and especially from what I saw at Lady 
Barchester's garden-party, I conclude that Lord 
Arthur Clayton has done his best — and we know 
what the best of such a man is — ^to make her 
love him.' 

' He asked my consent to their marriage 
yesterday afternoon,' the Princess quietly re- 
joins. ^ The child is therefore safe. Her future 
is assured, for the Prince always wished her to 
be the wife of an Englishman. He said that 
they alone of all men could be trusted.' 

'Did he tell you so? Ah, well! In most 
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cases I should say the same, but in this one- 



you must pardon, if you please, my plain speak- 
ing — I greatly fear that Lord Arthur might — ^in 
the event of the truth transpiring — prove one of 
the exceptions to the rule you speak of.' 

His words call the hot southern blood in 
torrents to Claudine's cheeks, as she exclaims, 
with something like a stamp of her small foot 
upon the carpet : 

* And why, pray, should it be so? Dacia is 
of noble birth. A Prince's daughter ! Bom in 
wedlock — Oh !' a sudden flash of memory causing 
her voice to sink, and a shiver as if some icy 
hand had touched her to run through her frame. 
* I see — I imderstand — ^but ' recovering herself a 
little, and speaking more calmly, 'you are an 
American. The English have not your preju- 
dices, and I believe my Dacia to be safe.' 

And in the meanwhile, what is this fair 
young creature, regarding the happiness of 
whose future her mother speaks so confidently, 
thinking — doing — ^feeling? That she more than 
shares those hopes, may (seeing that her young 
days have never yet been shaded by sorrow) be 
taken for granted. We may be certain also, not 
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only that her thoughts are constantly fixed upon 
the man she loves, but that she ever thinks of him 
as of all Nature's works the grandest, noblest, 
best ! At this moment she is listening with en- 
raptured ears, but with a heart that is ahnost 
frightened at its own passionate happiness, to the 
low breathed whispers of her lover, as he vows 
to her, and that not altogether untruthfully, that 
although his fancy had often been touched before, 
his heart had remained unwounded to that hour. 

They are in the small third drawing-room, 
which has been given up for Dacia's use, and the 
atmosphere of which is, on that bright May 
morning, redolent of violets and forced roses. 
Lord Arthur — ^the while he holds her small hand 
imprisoned in his own, toys half-imconsciously 
with the valuable ring of betrothal which an 
hour before he had placed upon her taper fingers 
— says softly : 

' Yours is a delightful name, my pretty one ; 
so musical, and, above all, so uncommon. Is it 
belonging to your country ? A delicious country 
it must be, where the women are so lovely, and 
where ' 

' But maman is not a Silistrian !' exclaims 
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Dacia, whose love and admiration for her beauti- 
ful mother causes her (for although in love, she 
is still but a simple child) to accept for her 
parent, rather than for herself, Lord Arthur's 
compliment. ^ Maman is Spanish ; but, of all 
the people in the world, I have often heard her 
say she loves the English best ; and I have 
wished so long to come to England that I might 
know them better.' 

*But, after all, my darling, it was not in 
England that you first saw the man who was 
to be your fate ! That blessed accident in the 
Bois ! And yet, how, at the time, I raged and 
swore — not having the faintest notion that he 
was my especial providence — at that bumptious 
cocked-hat fellow who, like all policemen, 
especially if they are put upon a horse, do so 
much more harm than good in a row.' 

* I have not forgotten — how could I forget ? 
Dacia, blushmg shyly at her own boldness, says. 
* In stopping those wicked horses, which would 
have kicked us to death, you sprained your 
shoulder ; and — ah ! man Dim! how long it was 
before your arm grew well and strong again !' 

* It is strong enough now to hold and guard 
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my treasure !' rejoins the lover, as he embraces 
her slight and rounded waist, and holds her 
closely to his heart. ^ Ah, child ! love came 
into my heart with that one wild, frightened look 
from those exquisite eyes — — ' 

* Are you sure that they were not the eyes of 
maman V asks Dacia, with a spice oi malice in her 
pretty girlish voice. ' Maman was much more 
frightened than I was, and her eyes — ah, there 
are none in this world so beautiAil as hers !' 

But what need is there to chronicle th«r 
foolish lover's talk ? The girl, in whose vms 
there runs some of the liquid fire with which the 
' noble savage ' of the Niger's banks is cursed or 
blest, would, during long hours, whilst listening 
to those low-breathed whispers, have known not 
a moment's weariness ; and he^ the practised man 
of the world, with whom the * labour of love' 
had hitherto been so light a task ; he, whom silly 
and scheming women had spoiled and flattered 
and — ^is it too much to say? — driven from bad 
to worse, does he, at last, realize the truth that 
there is a love which is not entirely selfish ? and 
is he conscious that the feeling which has been 
aroused in him for this artless child of nature 
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cannot be stigmatized as altogether ^earthly, 
sensational/ and of demon birth ? Yes ! Lord 
Arthur, sceptic as he has hitherto been in the 
matter of woman's purity and truth, has at 
length found one whom, both his reason and his 
heart assure him, he can trust ; and, under the 
influence of a better, nobler passion, his whole 
nature seems— for 

* True love is a gift which God has given ' — 

, to have undergone a change. Hitherto, and when 
a fleeting fancy for a lovely face had quickened 
his pulses, and wrought within him a desire to 
gain the prize he coveted, it had been only on 
himself, on visions of his own happiness (if so be 
that success should crown his hopes), that his 
thoughts had rested ; but, as I have just said, true 
love had worked within his breast a change ; and 
it is for the girl he idolizes, for the sweet child 
who has given him the first love of her fi'esh 
young heart, that his aerial castles are now built, 
and on the joy of whose future, as his wife, his 
hopes are centred. 

And well for this guileless child is it that the 
change has come, for the * changes and chances 
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of this mortal life ' are gathering in their course 
such dark and threatening clouds above the 
horizon of her sky, that to enable her frail barque 
to outlive the fury of the coming tempest will 
need, on the part of her self-appointed helmsman, 
not alone the newly-bom qualities which love 
has stirred within him, but such an amount of 
moral courage as is rarely — even when ^ Love is 
lord of all ' — ^found in the breast of fallible man 
to exist. 





CHAPTER VII. 

' My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is 80 heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow." 

Hood. 

When Grerald Maiinvaring, after taking wliat he 
firmly intended to be a last ferewell of his wife, 
left the room which he was destined never moire 
to enter, he felt like one walking in a dream. 
He had been dealt a heavy and a merciless blow, 
such an one, in truth, as must, whatever be its 
immediate consequences, leave its mark for life. 
Fortunately for the sufferer, the very severity of 
the stroke proved for him (although he of course 
guessed it not) a providential circumstance. One 
degree less of cruelty, a trifle short of the moral 
inhumanity practised on him by the woman 
he had adored, and Beauty's slave might ag^ 
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have worshipped at her feet ; but, happily, as I 
have just said, for him, the thrust was alike so 
barbarous and so direct, that its eflfects were 
mortal ! When the blow fell, the love which 
was capable of enduring almost every test to 
which the sweet passion can be put died sud- 
denly within Gerald Mainwaring's breast, and a 
sensation akin to that of having lost a limb 
caused him to totter in his walk, and feel as one 
bewildered and confused. 

One sole idea was, in the tumultuous condition 
of his mind, not only ever present, but immov- 
ably fixed. Never more would he see the face 
of the woman whom he had so fondly loved, and 
to whom he now knew himself to be an object of 
dislike and loathing. The difficulties, which 
stood in the way of such a course, and the thou- 
sand objections which stood in the way of its 
realization, did not at first present themselves to 
his mind. He did, however, as he found himself 
whirled at express speed towards Herondale, and 
to his sure fiiend, ' Aunt Madge,' realize the truth 
that she would be dead against the projects which 
he had not only brought himself to consider 
as' feasible, but which were rapidly assuming 
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both form and substance in his mind. In the 
opinion of the right-minded woman from whom 
(more than from any other source) he had im- 
bibed the high principles up to which he en- 
deavoured to act, to separate himself, as he 
proposed to do from his wife, would be, as Gerald 
knew full well, a guilty deed, and one which 
must perforce bring with it its own punishment. 
But for all that from Miss Fielden's firm sense of 
duty he anticipated the most strenuous opposi- 
tion to his plans, he neither hesitated for a 
passing moment to disclose them, nor did he 
scruple to claim her aid in ftirtherance of their 
realization. 

It was well for Gerald that Aunt Madge 
happened, at this crisis in his life, to be alone at 
Herondale. Had it been otherwise, time must 
have been wasted in the telling of his tale, and 
his escape into the exile and concealment for 
which, with the passionate yearning of the young 
and sorely tried, his spirit longed, would have 
been probably greatly delayed. It is something, 
as those who have searched the hearts of many, and 
found them * wanting,' may be ready to acknow- 
ledge, to possess one friend into whose sym- 

VOL. iir. 39 
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pathizing breast they can pour out their entire 
cup of woe. Half-confidences are eminently un- 
satis&ctory, and the relief of telling all is so 
immeasurably great ! But then the conscience 
of the teller must in that case be (it seems to 
me) like that of Gerald Main waring, ^ void of 
offence both towards man and towards his 
Maker.' 

It was by the wooded bank of the little river 
which ran through the Herondale grounds that 
the poor young husband told his tale ; and Aunt 
Madge's sorrow and dismay, as she listened to her 
boy's recital of his wrongs and trials, was great 
indeed. The C3mical and brazen heartlessness 
manifested by Vinca towards her husband caused 
her comparatively little surprise. She, far better 
than could Gerald, was able to understand the 
species of repulsion which a woman, spoiled, 
selfish, and hard of heart, was capable of feeling 
towards the father, she being its mother, of such 
a child as the one which she (Margaret Fielden) 
had adopted as her own. The natural instincts 
of a loving, tender parent were wanting in 
Gerald's wife ; nor was she capable (at least, 
such was Miss Fielden's reading of her nature) 
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of properly fulfilling any of the normally 
domestic duties which by the generality of 
women are accepted as a matter of course, and 
by many are taken both pride and pleasure in. 
Still, in so far as the children of this most ill- 
fated marriage were concerned, our merciful Aunt 
Madge could see, in the lack of comeliness of the 
one child, and the negro-like appearance of the 
other, not only some excuse for the wife and 
mother^s conduct, but a reason why Gerald's 
determination to separate himself from his un- 
loving spouse was not one to be rashly or vehe- 
mently combated. 

To him — ^he being utterly in the dark as to the 
causes of her reticence — this abstention, on her 
part, fi-om any attempt to turn him fi-om his pur- 
pose is a source of infinite relief. He is spared 
the pain, which would have been great, of dififer- 
ing from her on a question so important ; and he 
can now, without delay (no small consideration, 
for the time which he intended to remain at 
Herondale is limited to a very few hours), 
explain, in confidence to Miss Fielden, his 
intentions and purposes for the future. He was 
about to be (a resolution which Aunt Madge did 

39—2 
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stoutly endeavour to combat) as one lost and 
dead to the ' world which was to know his face 
no more,' the locality in which he proposed to 
take refuge from the said world being one of which 
only Miss Fielden and a trusted man of business 
would know the secret. 

' I shall write/ he said, ' to the least loved 
of my two grandmothers, entreating her to 
resume her old home, and, more than all, her 
old power, at the Abbey. It is contrary to my 
wish that Vinca should ever inhabit the place 
in which I first saw one so heartless and so 
fair.' 

* Ah ! that you had never seen her !' ejaculated 
Aunt Madge, who, startled by the prompt 
decision at which her companion had arrived, 
and almost frightened by the extraordinary and 
well-nigh unnatural composure of his voice and 
manner, scarcely felt as equal as was her wont to 
the giving of advice, and was far from speaking 
with her usual tranquil firmness. 

Something that was near akin to a strong 
shudder shook Gerald's frame ere he replied : 

' I cannot echo your wish. Aunt Madge. 
Whilst the dream lasted, I was so madly, so 
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intensely happy, that I would not, if I could, 
chase the hlessed past from my memory now. 
But ' — drawing a long breath, and speaking with 
even more than his former composure — ' worthless 
ashes, from which no amoimt of stirring can ever 
eUcit a single spark, had best remain untouched. 
Besides, what Httle time I have yet to spare 
must not be wasted in useless sentiment. One 
of my objects, dear auntie, in coming here to-day 
was to ask you whether you think £5,000 a year 
a sufficiently large allowance for my wife.' 

There was that in the business-like tone of 
this remark which, more than anything that 
had previously been said, brought before Miss 
Fielden's moral sense what she truly felt to be 
the terribly painful nature of this forthcoming 
domestic drama, and she rejoined excitedly : 

* Oh, Gerald, can nothing be done ? Must 
this public separation take place ? Think of the 
"world's" talk — ^the scandal! Think, too, of 
Vinca. Who can say that her reputation even 
may not suflfer through this deed of yours ?' 

^ That it does not do so must be my first care,* 
Grerald answered gravely. * I shall, of course, 
take all the blame upon myself; and the pro- 
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babilities are ' — this with rather a saddened 
smile — ' that '' society " will pity my deserted 
wife in that she is mated with a madman.' 

^ And/ said Madge, after a pause, during 
which tears — ^rare visitants to her bright, cheer- 
ful face — were falling unwiped away from her 
eyes, 'what am I to say (when they ask me 
where you are) to my father and to my mother ? 
Think of them. Think of our dead Lilian — how 
she loved you, and what she would have felt at 
such a state of things as this.' 

* Truly thankful am I,' Gerald said reverently, 
* that she is where the voice of sorrow and sigh- 
ing, and the knowledge of her son's misfortunes 
and dreary failure, cannot reach her. Dear Aunt 
Madge,' he continued, speaking very gently, and 
with a tenderness in his tones that went to the 
good woman's heart, * do you remember that the 
last time I was here, when we were walking near 
this place, I talked to you of the heavy sense of 
coming misfortune by which I was oppressed, 
and made you sad, I fear, through sympathy 
with my gloomy fencies ?' 

' Do I remember ? Ah, dear boy, only a few 
weeks have passed since then ; nor was I likely. 
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even had those weeks been years, to have for- 
gotten your gloomy words that day.' 

* Yes ; you were very good and pitying, ab- 
staining from even, in your kindly way, trying 
to laugh off what, in your inmost mind, you must 
have called the " cobwebs on my brain." Well, 
you will be glad to learn that the forebodings 
which weighed down my spirit then have since 
utterly vanished. In that respect I am my own 
man (" a poor thing,'' after all, perhaps, " but stUl 
my own " ) again. The blow has fallen, and, as 
you may see, dear' — drawing up his stalwart 
form, whilst a smile which was truly of a strange 
'sort' flitted across his features— ' that I am, 
nevertheless, alive.' 

* Alive! yes ! But how will you, who have, 
ever since you can remember, been accustomed to 
the presence near you of those (ourselves, for in- 
stance) Tjrho love and sympathize with you — 
how is it possible, I say, that you — alone, and 
deprived of the daily comfort of such presence, 
will be able to endure your life? To whom, 
when you are depressed and out of heart (and 
your spirits are not always^ dear, as well we 
know, equable and bright), can you turn for 
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cheering words, and for encouragement in the 
path that is given you to tread ? Oh ! my dear, 
think twice, and more, than twice, before you 
isolate yourself from those who love you. It is 
not good ' — looking up with a half smile into 
his perfect &ce — ' for man to be alone, and 
Lihan — ^your — mother' — hesitating, as was ever 
the case with her, before saying the word from 
the utterance of which her sense of right revolted 
— ' would be, were she still amongst us — ^be one 
with me in this matter/ 

' Would she, think you ? Ah !' with a sudden 
outburst of passionate grief, ^why was it my 
cruel fate to lose her? A mother's love can 
soften every blow, and save the most desolate 
of human hearts from sinking under the burden of 
despondency. Dear Aimt Madge,' he continued, 
taking both her hands, and looking with exceed- 
ing tenderness into her pitying face, ' how often, 
when I am seeking oblivion of the bitter past in 
work^ shall I think of you, to whom so much of 
the sweetness of my earlier life was due. We 
have had some cheery times together, have we 
not, dear auntie? Do you remember our raid 
into the woods in search of wild rose stocks^ and 
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grandpapa's anger, because a * first' woodcock had 
been seen, and there was danger of our having 
been spoil-sports? Ah ! Those were happy 
days; and I am thankful, I hope, to the good 
Grod who gave them to me — thankful, too, that 
there was one at Herondale — ^my kind grand- 
father, I mean — who had the wisdom not to 
spoil me. I used sometimes. Aunt Madge, to 
fimey — ^you will doubtless think the idea a 
strange one — that he did not always feel quite 
affectionately towards me, and now — ^now that 
I am going I altogether away, I am sorry even 
for the passing notion that so it was/ 

As he in this frank and almost boyish fashion 
talked, whilst Aunt Madge sadly listened, the 
notion flashed across her brain that one with a 
spirit so gentle, and a heart so tender, could not 
in his sober senses' have played — as regarded 
that cold, fair wife of his — such a part, and held 
his own after the fashion which he had to her 
(Madge) in some degree described. There must 
be, she told herself, some delusion — some mistake 
— ^the Gerald whom she had known and cherished 
from his boyhood could not have changed so 
utterly ! On the Antinous-like beauty of his 
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face, the expression was still the same: soft, 
dreamy, and most winning. No angry word had 
ever by Aunt Madge been heard to escape his 

lips, and now But before she can give 

words to her tangled thoughts, she is aroused 
from her lucubrations by the sound of Gerald's 
changed and more animated voice, as, after look- 
ing at his watch, he says : 

' Time is up, dear auntie, and you and I must 
say, for one while at least, our last words. Nay, 
do not look so sad, dear ! I shall not be lost to 
yoUy and I will often write, and shall expect long 
letters in return; especially as regards little 
Claudie, and the way that grannie treats and 
brings her up at Wroxboume. She has always 
appeared to love the child, but — God help me !' 
he added wearily, ' for I am, I fear, growing dis- 
trustful of all the world, and she ' 

'But, Gerald,' interrupts Margaret, who had 
listened in some surprise to her companion's last 
words, ' I do not quite understand. I thought 
that Vinca — that your wife — was to have the — 
the — consolation of your child's companionship. 
I had imagined ' 

'Imagine nothing,' he breaks in bitterly, 
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* which has for its groundwork the supposition 
that in Vinca's breast there exists one spark of 
tenderness. Before the expiration of a month or 
two, she will have discovered that the little one's 
presence under her roof is a nuisance and an in- 
convenience, and she will be rejoiced to find that 
a home is provided for it elsewhere. As for the 
boy, poor little chap, I suppose,' looking wist- 
fully into the sympathizing face beside him, 

* or rather I greatly fear, that you can tell me of 
no change ? He is stUl the same, doubtless — a 
melancholy instance of Natiu-e's inexplicable 
freaks ! Would that he had never breathed, for 
what good wiU his life do him ? 

* Oh, my boy, it is not for us weak mortals to 
question the decrees of Providence ! It is hard, 
I know, terribly hard both on you and him, 
but ' 

* You are right, dear auntie, and I was wrong 
•to give my sorrow words. Still, as I am not 
exactly in a mood to own that " whatever is, is 
right," I shall do well in lea^dng you for awhile. 
Only for awhile, remember,' he adds, as with 
infinite tenderness he strokes the hand which 
in his helpless childhood had guided his tottering 
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steps, and pointed^ ' line upon line/ the * narrow' 
way that he should tread, 'that you will soon 
and often hear of me. Dear Aunt Madge,' are 
his last words, as he presses more than one loving 
kiss upon her fresh, sunburned cheeks, * I should 
indeed be worse than motherless were I to lose 
the blessing of your affection!' 

Half-blinded by her quickly fiillinff tears, 
Margaret doe= /ot, for \ ^ Lment; 
realize the truth that she is alone. The sound 
of wheels upon the gravel before the windows 
recalls her to herself, and hurrying to one of 
them, she is in time to catch a glimpse of the 
rapidly receding station 'fly,' which, having 
brought Mr. Maiawaring to Herondale, had 
waited to take him back. Margaret Fielden 
does not belong to the numerous class of women 
who find ' relief in tears ;' nevertheless, but for 
the desire that possessed her to * commune with 
herself and be still,' she might have indulged in 
shedding a few more natural drops over the de- 
parture of one who, both for his own and her 
sister's sake, had ever been so dear to her. The 
memory of her solemn promise to reveal to no 
soul that lived the place of his retreat weighed 
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heavily npon her mind. Many a time and often 
bad Bhe sorrowed in that her parents had not 
been more lavish towards Gerald of thrar love ; 
but now she could almost find it in her heart to 
rejoice that so it was. Right thankful also was 
she now that the truth, quoad bis birth, had never 
been disclosed to him ; and yet — and yet, how 
often had she, as regarded the solemn vow 
which veiled the mystery, declared to her own 
heart that it was of the number of those that are 
' better broke than kept.' 





CHAPTER Till. 

' Dare to be true, nothing can need a li&' 

G. Herbert. 

Five minutea had scarcely elapsed mux Gerald 
left Herondale, when the afternoon post brought 
Miss Fielden a letter fi^m her mother. The 
former, surmising that the missive might contain 
some details bearing upon the rupture between 
Vinca and her husband, opened the envelope 
with an impatient hand, but with a brain as un- 
prepared as can well be imagined for the startling 
intelligence which Mrs. Fielden, without any 
' beating about of the bush ' (for she had a 
thorough and well - grounded faith in the 
strength of her daughter's nerves), communi- 
cated to its astounded and half - bewildered 
recipient. 

' Gerald's mother,' she wrote, ' is alive j and I 
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have seen and talked to her ! It is a wonderful 
story. She was not drowned — only lost ; and 
we recognised one another at the Eichmond fMe. 
She is — ^it seems almost too strange, does it not, 
to he true ? — ^the beautiful Princess Wolkersdorf 
of whom we have heard so much, and her object 
in coming to England is to find the son for 
whose loss she has never ceased to grieve. You 
will understand, dear Madge — although I fear 
that both your fether and Lady Arabella will 
blame me in that so it was — that I could not 
keep silence when she asked me the soul- stirring 
and solemn question, " Is the child yet alive ?'' 
Poor passionate, impulsive soul ! The spell and 
power of the oath we took, and have kept so 
long inviolate, vanished into nothingness when 
the mother's piteous cry broke upon my ear ; and 
besides, the changed conditions — the return, as 
it were, from the dead, of his first love — all these 
things together make me feel, on due reflection, 
that I have acted rightly. I cannot attempt, till 
we meet, to describe the scene which followed on 
my answer to her question. For a time she was 
too much overcome to speak ; but when she became 
more composed, I used every argument in my 
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power to induce her to keep secret the discovery 
which had now been made. At first, utterly 
regardless either of our claims to consideration, 
or of any representations on my part that her 
own reputation must — ^were the true fects of the 
case to be made public — ^grievously suflfer, she 
would hear of nothing short of the folly of at 
once blazoning forth (not only to her son, but to 
the world in general) the truth that Gerald has 
still a mother, and that that mother was, at the 
time of his birth, " a sinner." At last, but only 
as regarded the " general public," she, when I had 
enlarged upon the harm which discovery might 
do to her children, to a certain extent gave way. 
She would only reveal herself, she promised me, 
to her son ; and that not till after he had been 
duly prepared for the shock — ^not, alas ! a very 
pleasurable one — which he will have to undergo. 
In the meanwhile, and pending her interview 
with Gerald, the poor soul's state of mind is 
pitiable to witness. She is apparently driven 
almost wUd by her son's mysterious absence, for 
which no one seems able to account ; and if some 
light as to his whereabouts is not speedily given, 
I greatly fear that her powers of endurance — 
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which are, indeed, extremely limited — ^will give 
way under the continual strain. To arouse her 
interest in any other subject is a matter of im- 
possibility. Neither the engagement of her 
daughter to Lord Arthur Clayton, nor the — ^in 
my opinion — far less satisfactory one of Rosie 
Brudenell to our eccentric acquaintance Scobell, 
has the power to fix her attention for a moment. 
In short, I can only compare her to some grand 
wild animal, the which, having been deprived of 
her young, wanders restlessly to and fro, piteously 
moaning for the lost one who " cometh not." I 
feel deeply for her, as I am sure, dear Madge, 
that you will also do, and I cannot help clinging 
to the hope that Gerald may, since you sent your 
telegram, have gone to Herondale. If you should 
hear or know anything of which this poor mother 
is ignorant, pray send off a carefully worded 
telegram to me at once.' 

Miss Fielden's first impulse, after reading her 
mother's startling letter, was to bitterly regret 
that the departure of Gerald had not been delayed 
till after the all-important missive had reached 
her hands. Who but her, the unselfish woman 
rightly told herself, could with any hope or 

VOL. III. 40 
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expectation of doing her spiriting as gently as 
the occasion required, prepare, as the saying is, 
her boy for the momentous reality of a position 
which had hitherto been so wrongly, so pitifully 
false ? From her lips, from the lips of the woman 
who had been his childhood's friend, and who, 
since his believed-in mother's death, had been his 
confidante and most trusted counsellor, the truth 
would fall upon his ear in words so loving and 
so tender, that the ignominy attendant on his 
birth would be perhaps, after a while, forgotten, 
and the mighty blessmg of a living parent's love 
— a blessing which he had sorrowed over as lost 
to him for ever — would (at least so opined hope- 
ful, large-hearted Aunt Madge) act as healing 
balm poured into the wounds of the degraded 
one ! 

For that the poor young fellow would bitterly 
feel, not only the stigma of his illegitimacy, but 
the fact that in his veins ran a portion of the 
' black drop ' on which it is the wont of the 
* full-blooded white man' to look with such 
unmitigated contempt, Miss Fielden felt well 
assured. It was only natural, seeing what had 
been his ' raising,' that he should have imbibed 
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many of the prejudices incidental to English 
gentlemen of refined tastes and gentle breeding ; 
and amongst those prejudices few are stronger than 
that which, even in kindly bosoms, exists against 
the n^o race. Less frequently, probably, than 
most lads had Gerald Mainwaring listened to 
diatribes against a race which, in the opmion of 
many, is in the scale of creation far below that of 
the white man. D'Arcy Mainwaring was, from 
causes which the reader will easily understand, 
little likely to select the peculiarities of the 
African and his descendants as a subject for con- 
versation, and yet, as Aunt Madge had often re- 
gretfully noticed, Gerald entertained regarding the 
ill-used tribes of the ' great dark Continent,' fully 
as strong a feeling of intolerance as is to be found 
lurking in the breasts even of the philanthropic 
amongst mankind. That such was the case had 
been especially noticeable when, with an expres- 
sion on his handsome face of something almost 
approaching to disgust, Gerald had commented 
wonderingly on the negro-like features and 
swarthy colouring of his chUd. 

* He may improve in looks. Aunt Madge,* he 
had said, ' and 1 am sure, poor little fellow, I 
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hope he will do so, for at present he strikes me 
as being as like a negro as he can well be.' 

Margaret Fielden's heart sank within her, as 
she remembered his looks and words, and for a 
passing moment (so apt are even the best and 
most unselfish amongst us to be wanting in 
moral courage) she actually rejoiced in the recol- 
lection that, seeing she was ignorant of Grerald's 
address, it was not in her power to deal the blow 
which must, perforce, be struck at him. . His 
was indeed a pitiable fate, for his personal share 
in sowing the seeds of the storm which was 
about to burst over his head was humanly 
speaking nil — whilst the retribution to be visited 
upon him for the sins and mistakes of others 
would be indeed heavy, and hard to bear. 





CHAPTER IX. 

'The world's a theatre, the earth a stage 
Which God and nature do with actors fill' 

T. Heywood. 

The two days and nights of suspense and anxiety 
which have elapsed since Gerald's mysterious dis- 
appearance have told their tale, not alone upon 
Claudine'a impulsive, passionate nature, but 
upon the normally unsusceptible one of the for- 
saken wife. Vinca, who certainly had never 
aspired to the rSle of a Didone, and who had, as 
we have seen, believed that she held poor, foolish 
Gerald fiir too closely bound by the chains of her 
beauty and varied fascinations for any thought of 
escape to cross his mind, was more than beginning 
to sorely repent her of the ' mistake ' which she 
had committed. Her object had not been to 
entirely alienate the man to whom she owed all 
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the greatly- valued blessings of her life, but to 
retain him as the sharer, at a respectful distance, 
of the luxurious home which he had given to 
her. Well aware was she — for this young woman 
was thoroughly grounded in the science which is 
popularly known as * knowledge of the world ' — 
that the wife who is living apart from her 
husband stands on slippery ground. ^ A lady ' 
must perforce *gang very warily' if, as an 
unprotected female, she may hope to escape 
lapidation. The time - honoured truism that 
there are always * faults on both sides,' is apt to 
be forgotten when, from some probably un- 
known, but, nevertheless, cAanVa6?y-guessed-at 
cause. Lady A., or Mrs. X., chances to be, 
whether for good and all, or only as a temporary 
arrangement, left to * keep house ' alone. 

Nor was this by any means the only reason 
why Mrs. Mainwaring, as the days succeeded 
one another, and the truant husband gave no 
sign of life, bitterly lamented the folly of which 
she had been guilty. Her vanity was sorely 
wounded by the position in which she found 
herself, for it is not agreeable to be delaissee ; and 
even though, as in this case, the doer of the 
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wrong is the woman's lawful spouse, voluntary 
abandonment of his post by the latter is felt (and 
not unnaturally) as a grievous affront to the love- 
liness which has lost its power to charm. 

Vinca is in her favourite morning-room in 
Grosvenor Square. The hour is 5 p.m., and she 
and her mother are sipping delicious tea (the 
latter tastes nothing half so good in Hillary 
Street), the cups from which the pleasant 
beverage is imbibed being of finest egg-shell 
china, and the tea-table of marqueterie. Both 
ladies are very decidedly out of temper ; and 
one — the younger of the two— is, as even the 
least -interested visitor might perceive, looking 
both worried and ill. Vinca has never, since her 
confinement, thoroughly regained her strength ; 
and, this being the case, the events of the last 
few weeks have told both upon her nerves and 
upon her beauty. Mrs. Brudenell, on the other 
hand, seems to thrive — as it is the nature of 
some of her sex to do — in an atmosphere of 
storm and whirlwind ; and as she, leaning back 
in her comfortable armchair, endeavours to 
extract fi:om her uncommunicative daughter 
some information regarding the fracas^ as it is 
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generally called, between the separated couple, 
few would imagine — so ' plump ' is the worthy 
lady, and * well -liking ' — that she is, in reality, 
terribly harrassed by the family mystery concern- 
ing which the ' world ' is making itself busy. 

* Really, Vinca, you are enough to provoke a 
saint/ Mrs. Brudenell, with her still handsome 
mouth full of bread and butter, is saying. * Here 
are we all fretting ourselves to death about you, 
and not a single word will you say.' 

' Oh, mother, how you bother !' responds Vinca 
pettishly. ' How can I tell you what I don't know 
myself ? I have no more idea than the man in 
the moon has, where Gerald is hiding him- 
self ' 

* But you must know why he went, and what 
you quarrelled about. Gerald is not the kind of 
man to act in this way unless he had some very 
great provocation, and ' 

' I really cannot be answerable for his caprices,' 
Vinca, with a toss of her head, rejoins. ^ The 
quarrel, as you call it, was none of my seeking, 
and if he chooses to stay away, well, let him ! 
The loss is his, not mine.' 

^ I am not so sure of that. If I had been your 
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husband I should have been very much inclined, 
after your late behaviour, to do something which 
would bring yo\i to your senses, and Mr. 

Scobell says ' 

^ Oh, don't talk to me about that horrible 
man! I believe that if anyone knows where 
Gerald is, it is he, and if Rosie were not such a 
thorough little owl she could get the secret 
out of him. But, of course, she wouldn't even 
try! Goes in, I suppose, for wifely obedience, 
and that kind of thing, already 1* 

* Poor little Rosie,' murmurs Mrs. Brudenell, 
as she rises with some diflGlculty from her low 
and comfortable chair. * I hope and think she 
will be happy. He is goodness itself to her ' 

* And I suppose it is all safe about his money ?' 
' Quite ; Lord Duart ascertained that. He has 

been most kind about everything connected with 
Rosie's marriage.' 

* Exactly ; and how despicable it all is !' Vinca 
remarks bitterly. ^ It is only since we have got 
up in the world that they have been good enough 
to notice us. When we should have been glad 
of their countenance and help, they hardly 
acknowledged us as relations, but a rich marriage 
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made all the difference, and now — Ah, well, if I 
could, I would pay Lady Duart off for the inso- 
lence of the old days, but I don't seem/ she 
adds languidly, whilst a sudden flush of colour 
rises to her pale cheeks, ' to have spirit enough 
for anything.' 

*And I have little enough. Heaven knows,' 
ejaculates Mrs. Brudenell, who is one of the 
many women who can never be restrained, even 
by the presence of far greater sorrow, from call- 
ing attention to the subject of their own woes 
and ailments. ' Everything falls upon my 
shoulders. There is Rosie now ! I must go and 
be chaperone during her drive. I shall be very 
glad when it is all over; though really, the 
flowers he gives her ! Two guineas, my dear, at 
Veitch's yesterday ! He thinks nothing either 
too good, or too expensive for the child. I only 
wonder that her head is not turned.' 

' I dare say it would be if he were nice in other 
ways.' 

* Well, he pleases her, and that is the main 
point. So now, good-bye, dear. Take care of 
yourself, and if you should hear anything new 
let me know at once.' 




CHAPTER X. 

'There Bits uur sulky, sullen dame, 
Oatberiag her brows like rising stonn, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.' 

Burns. 

' What, not ready ! I thought I should be late; 
and where is Mr. Scohell?' asked Mrs. Brude- 
nell, a trifle breathlessly, for there are, as we 
know, staircases and staircases, and she had 
hurried up her own steep flights at a pace which 
was better suited to luxurious Grosvenor Square 
than to the narrower, steeper precincts of 
despised Hillary Street. 

Rosie laughed merrily. ' Is it Mr. Scobell ?' 
she was beginning, when her mother stopped her 
by saying crossly : 

' Now, do be rational for once in your life, if 
you can, and leave oS imitating Mr. Scobell's 
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ridiculous imitations of Irish vulgarisms. Has 
he been long gone, and when does he intend to 
return ?' 

' Ah, that I cannot say,' answered Rosie 
gravely, the while a cloud — rare visitant to her 
bright young face — dimmed for a passing moment 
its sunny brightness. *He was sent for-^y 
some one in great trouble, I think — ^and only 
waited a moment to give me a message for you. 
He left his apologies, and said that if he could 
get away in time, he would come with us to 
Richmond, but that in the event of his being 
detained, he hoped that you would make what 
use you liked of his carriage.' 

' I dare say ! Use^ indeed ! I hate that kind 
of thing. When the owner is not of the party, 
the servants always expect to be fee'd, and if one 
does not give them what they expect, they abuse 
one, I've no doubt, finely, amongst themselves. 
But do you really mean to say that he did not 
give you an idea of where he was going T 

' Not one single one. Perhaps he was afi'aid 
of overloading my brain.' 

* I would bet a good deal that the messenger 
was fi-om a woman,' mused Mrs. Brudenell, after 
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a pause, during which she had been passing in 
mental review the probabilities for and against 
the likelihood that her future son-in-law was at 
that.very moment beginning to reap the whirl- 
wind, the seeds of which he might, in his earlier 
days, have sown. * Ten to one/ she repeated, 
forgetfiil for the moment, of her young daughter's 
presence, * that Mr. Scobell has gone to see a 
woman !' 

' I think so too,' rejoined Rosie calmly, * He 
would not have moved half so briskly — ^for he is 
lazy, don't you know — ^if it had been a man who 
sent for him.' 

' I dare say not. Some poor person, I sup- 
pose,' said Mrs. Brudenell, recollecting herself, 
* who has got into difficulties. It is very charit- 
able of him, of course, to look after those 
wretched paupers ; but I often wish that he had 
not worked up Gerald Main waring to the same 
kind of thing. Such nonsense ! As if one could 
possibly prevent there being pOor people in the 
world !' And Mrs. Brudenell, whose satisfaction 
with her young daughter's engagement was — 
notwithstanding the wealth of the Jianc4 — ^far 
from being without alloy, seated herself before 
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her Davenport, and with a brow on which dis- 
content and care had of late traced many a dis- 
figuring line, commenced the weekly toil of 
looking over her household accounts. 



The message which had called Mr. Scobell fi'om 
the side of his happy little sweetheart, had, as 
that quick-witted young lady had rightly sur- 
mised, been despatched by the Princess Wolkers- 
dorf. Rosie's lover had not concealed firom her 
the fact that the lady whose appearance in the 
fashionable world of London had made no little 
stir, and excited no small share of admiration, 
was far from being a happy woman. The 
American was a sworn foe to the often unneces- 
sary, and frequently trivial concealments which 
are so apt to give rise to uncalled-for suspicions, 
and are, moreover, such fruitful destroyers of 
human peace and friendship. Gladly would he 
have entrusted his pretty bride-elect (of whose 
discretion he was perhaps over partially certain) 
with Claudine's long-kept secret, but, seeing that 
the doing so would be a breach of faith and 
honour, he contented himself with an amount of 
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semi-confidence, which, under the circumstances, 
and taking into consideration the fact that Miss 
Rosie's mind was just then folly occupied with 
other matters, was quite sufficient for the occa- 
sion. 

* This poor lady,' Mr. Scobell had said, ' trusts 
so much to me, and to my help in her troubles, 
that I must, for the present at least, be at her 
beck and call. I hate, my pet, having a secret 
from you, and if this one were mine own, it 
should be yours too.' 

*I don't grudge you your share in it,' said 
Rosie playfully, as she pinned a beautiful 
Mar^chal Niel rosebud into the button-hole of 
his coat. ' Secrets are odious things. I never 
had one mypclf, till — let me see — about five 
weeks ago, and it has been like Sinbad's old man 
of the sea to me ever since. You shall know 
some day, if you are very good, what it is, but 
as it was your own self especially to whom I was 
warned not to chatter (did you ever hear of any- 
thing so impertinent ?), you will have, monsieur, 
to wait.' 

* And by whom, may I ask, little one, were 
you warned to keep this evidently weighty matter 
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a secret from your humble servant ? Is it an open 
enemy or a familiar friend who has done me this 
dishonour ?' 

^ Neither/ laughs Rosie, who is holding the 
strong man prisoner by the lappel of a light 
overcoat which has unmistakably seen service. 
' It was Gerald's dear Aunt Madge — Oh ! and 
Lady Arabella also, who were so bothering about 
your knowing nothing of the little oddity, which 
— but,' checking herself suddenly, she added, ' you 
must go now, Scobello, or I shall be forgetting 
my lessons, and Lady A. will do her best to 
wither me into a potsherd — whatever that un- 
lucky thing may be,' the girl, who is undergoing 
(not unwillingly) the osculatory process which 
in such cases usually accompanies leave-taking, 
finds breath to add. 

' How good he is !' the child says to herself, 
as (after her lover's departure) she seats herself 
before a very crude attempt at a water-colour 
copy ; *he lets me call him by any foolish 
name I like, and never scolds me when I am 
idle. Ah, there is mamma and her latch-key ! 
I never do get a moment to think of him,' and 
dashing a broad line of vermilion on an already 
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too rosy sunset, ^ that's an undeniable feet/ she 
murmurs, and forthwith prepares as best she 
may to looh (it is a lesson which Mrs. Brade- 
nell's daughters have, alas ! been early taught) 
what she does not feel. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' The mother of mischief is no bigger than a midge's 
wing.' — Old Saying. 

It is three o'clock in tlie afternoon, and Vinca, 
looking pale, and, we may almoBt say, haggard, is 
standing before her dressing-table, with a minim 
measure-glass in her hand. She is, * like the old 
cat i' the adage,' letting ' I dare not ' wait upon 
' I would ' ; for the question at issue is, whether 
or not she shall, by swallowing a few — that is, 
sixty or so — drops of a drug which she has been 
warned is of a noxious quality, obtain, before she 
sets forth upon her evening drive, two hours of 
much-needed sleep. 

* It won't kill me this time,' she says to herself, 
as she takes a dark -green bottle in her hand, and 
looks at it with the natural shrinking which so 
many weak-minded mortals experience when the 
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means of self-destruction is not only in their 
power, but at their choice whether to take or 
eave. ^ I won't pour a drop more than usual, 
and to-morrow I will begin to leave it off by- 
degrees. To-day, of all days in my life, must 
be bright, and my nerves steady; for Arthur 
Clayton shall know, before many hours have 
passed, what manner of woman is the mother 
(if mother she be) of the girl whom he is fooling. 
He shall learn from me ' 

But at that critical moment, and whilst the 
glass containing the potion she has mixed is 
still ^ between cup and lip,' Eulalie, after a hasty 
rap at the door, enters the room with a card, 
which she presents — ^her own dark face being 
pregnant with excitement — to her mistress. 

* The lady says that she must see madame 

m 

directly,' said the girl ; * and she is beautiful — 
but beautiful as an angel — and dressed — mon 
Dim I — ^but no queen could look more grand and 
comme Ufaut P 

On Eulalie's entrance, Vinca had hurriedly 
swallowed the medicine, which, as her doctor 
had warned her, was one fraught with peril to 
those whose hearts^ whether constitutionally 
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or fix)m accidental causes, are weak, and require 
care. It had been her purpose to (after thus 
setting her physician's counsel at defiance) ^ lie 
down in her loveliness/ and court the beauty- 
sleep which she had evoked; but the wholly 
unexpected, and indeed startling, advent of the 
lady whose name (for it was none other than 
that of Princess Wolkersdorf) was inscribed 
upon the card, caused her to change her pur- 
pose, and proceed with rapid, but at the same 
time wavering, steps to the drawing-room. 

The time when Mrs. Mainwaring looked for- 
ward to an intimacy with the beautiful foreign 
Princess as to a stepping-stone for her own rise 
on the ladder of £[ishion, was a period more than 
half forgotten now, for the much talked-of flirta- 
tion between Lord Arthur and the yoimg Prin- 
cess Dacia, together with the extraordinary 
conduct of that young lady's mother (in that, 
according to Vinca, she was perpetually * hunt- 
ing up' the truant husband of the latter, and 
endeavouring to trace his whereabouts), had, for 
the time being, so fully occupied Mrs. Main- 
waring's mind and thoughts, that the soarings of 
ambition formed no longer part and parcel of her 
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mental exercise. As she descended the stairs, 
wonder, curiosity, anger, and jealousy of she 
knew not what, were making wild work in a brain 
which more than one sleepless night, together 
with the frettings of a troubled spirit, had tem- 
porarily enfeebled. Meanwhile Claudine, in a 
state of mind which bordered upon frenzy, was 
waiting the coming of the woman whom she, in 
the despahing sickness of *hope deferred/ 
imagined was purposely keeping secret from her 
the whereabouts of her son. The weary years 
which she had passed in waiting, with an inward 
impatience, which none save herself had even 
surmised, and with a fierce longing which had 
much in it of the unrestrained animal instinct of 
a * lioness robbed of her whelps,' were telling 
upon her now. The nearness to her lips of the 
cup of happiness only increased her thirst, and 
when Mr. Scobell, who, as we are aware, had been 
again, in the wild tumult of her thoughts and fears, 
summoned to her presence, had only — to his own 
great regret — ^been able to reply to her eager 
questionings that nothing had as yet been heard 
of the movements of her son, the half-distracted 
woman, turning a deaf ear to her friend's advice, 
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and listening only to the promptings of her 
passionately yearning heart, ordered her carriage, 
and drove direct to the house where her son's 
wife, for some cause unexplainable to the world, 
was living apart from the man whom she had 
sworn at God's holy altar to * love, honour, and 
obey.' 

On Vinca's entrance, the Princess, trembling 
visibly, rose from the sofa on which she had 
seated herself, and — as though she had become 
suddenly aware of the unwarrantable intrusion of 
which she had been guilty— said, almost depre- 
catingly : 

* I have to apologize, madame^ for thus tres- 
passing on your privacy; but anxiety concerning 
the son of an old friend ' (it was thus that, on the 
spur of the moment, Claudine accounted for her 
visit) ^ will, I hope, plead in my excuse.' 

Vinca threw up her head haughtily. Had the 
manner of Princess Wolkersdorf been suggestive 
of pride and self-assertion, the effect on the 
listener of exalted rank would have been at once, 
and in very different fashion, evidenced. The 
woman of inferior position would have kotoued 
to insolence, whilst on humiUty it was safe to 
pie. 
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* I have yet to leam, madame^ she said coldly, 
although by reason of her mward agitation, and 
the potion she had swallowed, her heart was beat- 
ing with alarming rapidity, 'regarding whose 
fate it is that you are so obligingly solicitous ?' 

^ Regarding that of the son of one whom I 
. knew many a long year ago, and whose name was 
D' Arcy Main waring. If he were aUve, he would 
not hear without great sorrow that his only child 
had suddenly disappeared, and that no tidings of 
him could be anywhere obtained.' 

The smile, so nearly approaching to a sneer, 
with which Mrs. Mainwaring greeted this short 
explanation, was far from pleasant to look upon. 
She had formed her own ideas regarding this 
gloriously beOjUtiful woman, whom she had her- 
self seen engaged in earnest conversation with 
a man young enough to be her son, whose 
personal attractions equalled her own, and re- 
garding whom the Princess evinced an interest 
so warm, and (as Vinca said to herself) so 
shameless; her response, therefore — although, 
happily, her auditress was, as yet, fer as the 
poles are asunder from surmising what evil 
thoughts were surging in the breast of her 
hostess — was harsh and repellant. 
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' Mr. D'Arcy Mainwaring's death happened so 
long ago, that, as I never had the pleasure of 
knowing him, I can hardly be expected to feel 
much interest in his problematical feelings ; and, 
madame^ if you will allow me to say so, I think 
it somewhat strange that you — ^however great 
may be your anxiety regardmg this dead gentle- 
man, or '—with great emphasis—' Ms son, should 
apply to me for information regarding him.' 

To give any adequate idea of the tumult which 
swelled in Claudine's breast as she listened to 
these suggestive words would be impossible. 
Sufficient is it to say that they broke down the 
barrier of restraint, and that, like a torrent of 
fire, the long pent-up secret poured fi:om the lips 
of the outraged woman. 

' Strange, is it T she almost hissed, as she drew 
very near to Vinca, who, to the last moment of 
her life, retained a memory of the peculiar, yet 
delicate perfiime which emanated fi:om her visi- 
tor's hair and dress. * Strange is it, that I, who 
almost from his very birth have sought him 
carefiilly and with tears, should come to his un- 
loving wife for news of him ? For he is — ^listen 
whilst I say it,' she, with growing excitement. 
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added, * my son ! and the son, too, of D* Arcy 
Midnwaring by a Louisianian slave-girl ! And 
now/ she continued more calmly, as Vinca, 
horror-stricken by what she had heard, and dazed 
and bevdldered by the drug she had swallowed, 
sank back helplessly on her seat ; * now that you 
know the truth, will you not tell me where he 
is ? Oh, in mercy, and as you are yourself a 
mother, tell me where I can find my child !* 

Vinca's sole reply to this entreaty was to wave 
the petitioner to a distance. The bell-handle 
was, however, within reach, and a double peal 
soon brought Eulalie to the room. 

* I an> ill,' her mistress panted forth ; and then, 
with a sharp, sudden cry, fell prone upon the 
floor, to all appearance dead. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

' Confusion nov hath made hia maBterpieca' 

Shakbsfears. 

Meanwhile Aunt Madge had hastaied to 
London, and at the address — in the very heart 
of the great City — which he had given her, she 
found the object of her search. It was his friend 
Scobell who, foreseeing the crisis in the poor 
young fellow's life which was now near at hand, 
had succeeded in awakening his interest in the 
thousands of our fellow-creatures who are bad, 
poor souls, for want of encouragement to be good. 
' They need impulsion, sympathy, and the actual 
presence amongst them, together with the kindly- 
spoken words in season, of rich well-wishers like 
yourself,' the American had more than once 
said to Gerald ; so he who had previously made 
himself acquainted with many of the harrowing 
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details of guUt and destitution which, in the 
thickly-populated East-End of London, can be 
everywhere but too well authenticated, betook 
himself, when his domestic happiness seemed at 
an end, to Spitalfields — there, in obscurity and 
loneliness, to labour in the great cause — the hope 
being his that, by hard and constant work, he 
might be enabled to chase away the bitter 
memories which were still too fresh within him 
to be easily laid to rest. 

Eight o'clock had loomed from the great bell 
of St. Paul's, and the late May sun was — whilst 
probably shining still on lengthening shadows 
ferther west — a thing to be only dreamed of in 
* the City,' when Gerald Mainwaring, returning 
wearied and footsore, and with, alas ! .the san- 
guine hopes of youth depressed, to his clean and 
not uncomfortable lodgings over a hosier's shop, 
was surprised by the sight of Miss Fielden seated 
by the window. She rose on his entrance, and 
advancing to meet him, laid her two hands upon 
his shoulders. The expression, sad and serious, 
of her usually cheerful face, alarmed Gerald ; and 
seeing that the rich carnation had faded from her 
cheeks^ he said hastily : 
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* Aunt Madge, am I right in my conjecture : 
have you not come to break to me bad 
news ?' 

* News — ^yes, dear ; but whether bad or good, 
it will be for you to say. But tell me first : is 
your heart in the work that you are doing? 
Does it make you happy ?' 

' Indeed, no ; the misery is so great, and the 
wickedness so awful ! Oh, Aunt Madge ! if you: 
were once to see the interior of those common 
lodging-houses, and if you could realize the 
wretchedness of women who work eleven hours 
a day for the payment of four shillings a week, 
you would better understand how hard it is for 
L very poor to keep Wr hand, ftee i^ Bin. 
The misery that I see around me/ he said, throw- 
ing Mn> Jf wearily upon a horse-halr 'sofi. by 
Miss Fielden's side, ' is more than I can bear/ 

^ Poor boy !' she said, stroking with a tender 
hand the dark waving hair which he had ruffled 
with his impatient fingers. *You are dis- 
appointed to find that the progress of good is, 
when compared to that of evil, like the race 
between snail and greyhound, and that a very 
Sisyphus' work it is to roll up-hill the stones 
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with which to build the edifice of regeneration. 
But, my Gerald, it is good for you to have, even 
in this short space of time, seen many a phase of 
human wretchedness ; for it is by comparison 
with the lot of others that we learn to be con- 
tented with our own, and are enabled to dwell 
more on the simny than on the seamy side of our 
earthly condition. Gerald, dear boy, listen to 
me, and try to believe that all which I have to 
say may work together for your good and 
happiness.' 

And then, shortly as might be, and without 
circumlocution, she commenced to tell him aU. 
How that he owed his birth, not to the gentle, 
tender woman who had tended him in sickness, 
and ^ shielded his infant innocence with prayer,' 
but to a lady, beautiful exceedingly, who still 
lived, and who loved him — oh, so dearly !' said 
Aunt Madge, * that she has devoted herself from 
your earliest infancy— ever since, by a strange 
concatenation of circumstances, she lost sight of 
you— to the discovery of her child/ 

Gerald had listened to this opening portion of 
Miss Fielden's revelations in a silence which sur- 
prised her. She could not see his face, which 
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was hidden by the arm that rested on the sofa- 
pillow, but the heaving of the young, impatient 
breast was comparatively slight; and till Mar- 
garet paused for breath, and to recover from her 
own agitation, he said no word. Then he slowly 
lifted up his head, and — ^for he felt instinctively 
that * the worst ' was yet to come, he displayed a 
countenance that was very set and stem. 

* This is a strange history,' he said ; and 
Madge could see, as he passed his hand over Us 
forehead, that it was wet with drops of mental 
suffering ; ' and who, pray, and what, is this 
woman who claims me for her son? Was my 
father married twice? and did he desert his 
wife ? or was she — and oh, may God forgive me 
for the thought !— one whose name is "a reproach, 

and whose relationship I must blush to own?'" 

• 

Madge was silent for a moment or two, and 
then said slowly : 

* You have seen your parent, Gerald. Have 
seen and spoken to her. In rank and position 
she is far more than your equal, for the woman 
who is now hungering to clasp you in her arms 
is the Princess Wolkersdorf, and her fair young 
daughter is your sister.' 
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Poor Aunt Madge ! She had hoped much as 
a medium of consolation from this last and very 
important item of her intelligence, but (knowing 
how much that was humiliating remained yet 
to be disclosed) she felt both distressed and 
pained by the exuberance of joy which followed 
on the reaction of her companion's spirits. With 
the versatility of temperament which he inherited 
from his mother's race, Gerald springs from the 
depths of something that was akin to despair, to 
a state that is bordering on rapture. She can 
read his happiness in the fervour of his kiss as 
he throws his arms round her neck, and in the 
glad tears which fill his eyes. 

^ You will always be Aunt Madge to me/ he 
— ^in his loving, boyish fashion — says ; and it is, 
in truth, very hard upon this tender-hearted 
woman that hers must be the hand to crush him 
to the dust ! 

She did her spiriting very gently, but the 
truth was, nevertheless, terribly hard to bear, 
and Gerald, when he heard that he was the ille- 
gitimate son of a negro slave-girl, cursed, in the 
bitterness of his spirit, the cruel fate which had 
been dealt out to him. 
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Miss Fielden's attempts at consolation were, 
for awhile, entirely futile. It was in vain that 
she adduced argument after argument to prove 
that the beautiful girl to whose fell from virtue 
he owed his birth was fer more sinned against 
than sinning ; in vain that she drew touching 
pictures of the sad social condition to which the 
worst form of moral cruelty had, previous to the 
suppression of slavery, reduced a much-endurmg 
and persecuted race. Gerald, in whose breast the 
pride of race, and the prejudices of a ' well-bom * 
English gentleman had been, from early boyhood, 
fostered into inconvenient strength, absolutely 
refused to be comforted. "V^Tiilst Miss Fielden 
was dwelling with tender insistence on the 
unmerited sufferings of the coloured races, and 
on the terrible feet that Claudine Montez ha4 
been (an event, alas ! of no rare occurrence) sold 
by her own father to the Saxon stranger in 
whose sight she had found favour, the heart of 
the son was hard as the nether mill-stone 
towards the wronged one, and he loathed him- 
self in that her blood was coursing through his 
veins. 

His father, too — the parent for whom his feel- 
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ings of reverence had been so strong and fervent 
— as had indeed been his love for both the dear 
ones whose loss he had so deeply mourned — in 
what light, he bitterly asked himself, must he now 
consider him ? Empty, and worse than empty, was 
now the shrine which, in the sacred recesses of his 
heart, his filial memory had built for the parents 
who had seemed to him so perfect ; for the 
images of both were desecrated, and the stain of 
felsehood and deception could never (such, at 
least, was, in the first fierce moments of his trial, 
the verdict of Claudine's nameless son) be wiped 
out or washed away. 

In the midst of this tumult of conflicting feel- 
ings, there surged up pitying thoughts of Vinca, 
who had, he wrathfuUy said, been tricked into 
a marriage with the base-bom offspring of a 
coloured woman, and been cruelly made the 
mother of children who were stamped with the 
brand of their race. 

*No wonder is it that she hated me,' the poor 
young fellow said ; ' and when she comes to 
learn the truth ' 

^ Which she must never do/ broke in Aunt 
Madge, with eager haste. ' Gerald, for your 

VOL. III. 42 
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father's sake— who, if he erred, did so with good 
intentions, his end and object being to do justice 
both to you and to your mother — ^for his sake, 
then, and, above all, for Lilian's — ^for our sweet, 
sainted Lilian, who acted an angel's part in adopt- 
ing as her own another woman's son — ^I conjure 
you to keep secret the fects which are at present 
known only to a trusted few. To more than one 
of these few you owe a child's reverence and 
duty ; and amongst these there stands, first and 
foremost, the Princess Wolkersdorf^ whose good 
name must not suffer through fault of yours. 
Think, too, of your sister — of the £iir young girl 
whose early bud of happiness your revelation of 
the melancholy truth might blight for ever ; and 
for her sake — for that of your poor old grand- 
mother. Lady Arabella, to say nothing of those 
who, at Herondale, have all your life long loved 
and cherished you — strive to bear this heavy 
blow — one which I have so long dreaded would, 
sooner or later, fall on your young head — ^with 
manly fortitude, and, above all, in silence.' 

During this her earnest pleading. Aunt Madge 
has held tightly clasped within her own the 
long, slender fingers which, to an experienced 
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eye, would have revealed the well-kept secret of 
her boy's parentage. The head, so perfect in its 
Antinous-like beauty, has — so much of the woman 
is there in Gerald's craving for sympathy and 
tenderness — gradually sunk upon the kindly 
shoulder of his mentor ; and she, noting the 
quivering of his lip, and the tears that are 
trembUng on the long, upturned lashes, mentally 
hails with joy the advent of those heaUng drops. 
For well does Miss Fielden recognise and under- 
stand the pecuhar temperament of Claudine's 
son. Already has a feeble ray of sunshine 
broken through the cloud of dark despair, and 
the sheen of the ' silver lining ' is visible through 
the fissure. 

She is not one to do her work by halves, and 
therefore, although after awhile she is well satis- 
fied with Gerald's gradual return to a more com- 
posed and reasonable frame of mind, she thinks it 
unsafe to leave him, at this formidable crisis of 
his life, to the sole companionship of his own 
moody and heart-disturbing thoughts. So- 
like the true and unselfish fi-iend she is — the 
daughter of the house of Herondale, who has 
never before found herself within a league of the 
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' heart of the City/ elects to remam for the night 
in the * decent lodging ' in which the wealthy- 
owner of Wroxboume has found a temporary 
home. 

As she lays herself wearily to rest on a hard 
little bed in the hosier's upper-floor, she remem- 
bers, almost remorsefully, the lengthened sus- 
pense which Gerald's much-tried mother is 
doomed to undergo. The following morning 
will, however, she tells herself, bring ^joy' to the 
heart of the Princess, and the heaviness which 
must have been by her ^endured through the 
night ' will happily pass like a dream away. 

' It is so much to have persuaded Gerald that 
*' silence is," in this case, indeed, " golden," ' the 
unselfish woman told herself; * and I do not fear 
now but that prudent counsels will prevail, and 
that the happiness of the innocent ones may not 
— by folly and lack of caution — be wrecked at 
last.' 

Little did Miss Fielden, whilst laying this 
flattering unction to her soul, imagine that by 
reason of Princess Wolkersdorf s uncontrollable 
impatience, the match had already been applied to 
the train, and that the work of havoc was begun ! 




CHAPTER XIII. 

'Philosophy triumphe easily over past and over future 
evilfl, but preaent evils trimnph over philosophy.'— KocHE- 
FODOAULD. 

Mbs. Mainwaring's feinting fit, the which 
greatly alarmed her mother, was not of long 
continuance, and immediately on her return to 
consciousness, she — despite an ominous fluttering 
of the heart, and an oppressive sense of languor 
and weakness — revealed to Mrs. Brudenell the 
terrible secret which the Princess had in her state 
of semi-madness invohmtarily laid bare. Ac- 
customed although she was to her mother's 
eminently practical view of life and the things 
thereof, Vinca was (till the rationale of the case 
became apparent to her) surprised at the com- 
posure with which Mrs. Brudenell, after the first 
shock of disclosure was over, treated the affair. 
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There was nothing — as she was soon enabled to 
remind her daughter — really altered in the situa- 
tion, and if the secret of Gerald's birth could still 
be kept — ^if society could be prevented from get- 
ting hold of the truth, why, then, it did not 
follow, she said, that any mischief need accrue 
from Princess Wolkersdorf so stupidly blurting 
out the truth. 

' Then you think that it is true ? You do not 
consider that it may be a wild fancy of that 
eccentric woman's brain?' asked Vinca anxiously. 

* Certainly I do not ; for, in the first place, 
what could be her motive for inventing such a 
story? and in the next — ^you must not be 
shocked, dear — ^there are those poor children! 
There is a clue now to their dark colouring, and 
I must say that I consider it, on the Mainwarings' 
part, a shameful imposition on the pubUc at 
large.' 

* Shameftil, indeed !' Vinca, who is cooling 
herself with a gigantic fen (her latest-bought 
costly trifle), exclaims. ' I don't suppose, though, 
that Gerald knew anything about it. He is 
much too great a muff to have held his tongue 
if he had any notion of such a mystery as this.' 
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' Well, I only hope that when he does know 
it — ^which, after all, may, perhaps, never be the 
case — ^he will keep his own counsel, and leave 
matters as they are. There never was a case in 
which silence is so imperatively called for. It is 
the interest of everyone concerned in it to pre- 
vent this disgraceful mystery from being cleared 
up. The Princess rnust^ on reflection, under- 
stand this. Her reputation would be ruined if 
the truth were known, and ten to one that under 
those circumstances her daughter's marriage 
would be broken off.' 

* Most likely,' Vinca, after a pause, and with 
outward calm, said, whilst in her breast a storm 
of jealous hate was raging. This storm her 
mother's last words had raised. In her imagina- 
tion she saw, first the affianced ones happy in 
each other's love, whispering tender nonsense 
imder the spreading trees ; and anon (and ah ! 
how her lip curled with incipient triumph as 
she realized the vengeance that was within her 
grasp ! ) separated for ever through her means, 
and by reason of the tale which it was her 
privilege to tell. 

* Yes ; that is what would certainly happen,' 
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continued Mrs. Brudenell, who had been too 
much engaged by her own train of thought to 
notice in her daughter the sudden flashing of the 
eye, and the gleam of the white teeth, as, in the 
perturbation of her spirit, they pressed hard 
upon the soft nether lip. * Lord Arthur, whose 
chances of being eventually a Marquis are now 
so well assured, would never be allowed, even 
though he himself were willing to do so, to carry 
out his engagement with the daughter of a — 
what do you call them ? half-castes, ain't they 7 
wound up Mrs. Brudenell, whose acquaintance 
both with the names and peculiarities of the 
various coloured peoples of the habitable globe 
was of a very vague and shadowy description. 

' I don't know what they are called,' rejoined 
Vinca languidly ; ^ but I have always heard that 
they are very nasty creatures ; and it is dreadfiil 
to think that one has anything to do with them.' 

' What a strange thing it is,' remarked Mrs. 
Brudenell, after a somewhat lengthened silence, 
during which memories of the past were mingling 
with dreams of the future that were not all cotdeur 
de rose, ^ that nothing is heard of Gerald ! And 
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how quietly the Fieldens seem to take his dis- 
appearance ! Between ourselves, I should not 
greatly wonder if it were to come out later that 
they are in the secret of his hiding-place. And 
Yinca, do you know that now^ when I look back 
upon the past, things seem clear to me that I 
never could quite understand before. Gerald's 
treatment by the old people was never quite like 
that which an only and beloved grandchild is in 
the habit of receiving. Madge was different — 
Madge evidently idolized him ; and so, in her 
way, did Lady Arabella ' 

* Tiresome old woman ! I wonder what she 
will say when it all comes out. She thought no 
one good enough for her grandson ; and when 
she finds how he is considered by the rest of the 
world ^ 

* My dear,' broke in Mrs. Brudenell senten- 
tiously, ' a man with £14,000 a year is in a 
position to defy the world. But, all the same, it 
will bcj as I said before, well to throw dust, as to 
Gerald's parentage, into the world's eyes. The 
prejudice against black people and their descend- 
ants is very strong ; and although this one is 
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beautiful and a Princess, I very much doubt 
her holding her own if the aflfair came to be 
thoroughly sifted. By the way, talking of 
sifting, I must find out, if I can, fi-om Rosie 
what part Mr. Scobell has been plajdng in this 
strauge and very unprincipled drama. It is 
quite impossible to believe that, intimate as he 
has evidently always been with Princess Wolkers- 
dorf, he has been in ignorance either of her origin 
or of her misconduct. And yet,' musingly, 'the 
hatred of white Americans to the black ones is 

so intense that Well !' — rousing herself up 

suddenly to exertion, for the good lady had 
latterly been growing stout, and a tendency to 
somnolence was fostered by the luxurious chair 
in which she had been seated — * there is no use 
wasting time in vain speculation, so I will go 
and question Rosie at once.' 

' Do,' rejoined Vinca, who, having a plan to 
mature, was longing to find herself alone, * and 
come to-morrow early if you have any dis- 
coveries to tell me of.' 

Then Mrs. Brudenell, gathering up the skirt 
of her dyed moirS dress, against the necessity for 
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robing herself in which her aspiring soul always 
rose rebelliously, took her leave of the daughter 
who, clad in the richest and daintiest of Parisian 
costumes, showed herself so little capable of ap- 
preciating the manifold blessings of her lot. 





CHAPTER SIV. 

' If wrong you do, if false you play, 

In Bummer among the flowers, 

You must atone, you shall repay 

In winter among the showers.' 

Gkrau) Massy. 

' But, my dear boy, you must see, however much 
love may be blinding your eyes, that this wam- 
ing is not a thing to be neglected. You are 
aware that I never cordially approved of your 
engagement to Princess Woltersdorf a daughtffl. 
The young lady is, of course, unexceptionable in 
herself, and the Hood — although there is a re- 
port that the Prince is in a maison de santi — we 
believed to be good. My prejudices are, how- 
ever, I confess, in favour of my son marrying an 
English wife ; and this being the case, you can 
hardly wonder that the intelligence conveyed in 
Mrs. Mainwaring's letter to me, and for the truth 
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of which she vouches, has not been read with 
indiflfierence. The lady writes as a friend ' 

^ A friend !' bitteriy repeats Lord Arthur 
Clayton; for he it is to whom his father, the 
Marquis of Rotherham, has spoken the above 
highly unwelcome words. ^ Why, good heavens ! 
sir, have you yet to learn that when mischief is 
brewmg, it is generaUy a spiteful woman who 
has set the cauldron boiling ?' 

The father and son are taking an after-break- 
fast turn in Hyde Park. They have chosen for 
their conference a comparatively secluded path, 
and, each being furnished with a cigar, are dis- 
cussing a subject which is of the deepest interest 
to both. Lord Rotherham had, whilst listening 
to his comppnion's rejoinder, turned upon him a 
keenly inquiring glance, and when the latter had 
ceased speaking, the older man, in whose breast 
a suspicion that his son was not altogether 
blameless in the matter had been awakened, 
said, with an anxiety which he did not attempt 
to conceal : 

* What reason have you for supposing that 
Mrs. Mainwaring is influenced by any jealous or 
angry feelings ? She is herself a sufferer, and 
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evidently a much- to-be-pitied one, through this 
guilty deception, and she writes— to my thmk- 
ing — as one who feels it a duty to save a friend 
from the ruin into which she has herself been so 
cruelly betrayed.' 

Lord Arthur greeted this suggestion with a 
laugh of scorn. 

'RuinV he repeated. ^ like that! This 
woman, whom you, my dear father, are so kindly 
pitying, is one of the most fortunate of her sex. 
With nothing but her beauty to recommend her, 
she married not only the handsomest, but one of 
the best fellows going. The settlements which 
he made on her were magnificent, and he has 
allowed her to spend his money as freely and as 
extravagantly as she chose. In return for all 

this, she ' and he tossed away the end of his 

cigar as he wound up his peroration, ^ has, woman- 
like, despised, and trodden on her slave till the 
worm — at least so it is reported — has turned at 
last.' 

Had the speaker been ten years younger the 
Marquis would have certainly taken the liberty 
of questioning his son regarding his previous re- 
lations with the lady whose reputation for beauty, 
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extravagance, and a certain amount of reckless- 
ness, had not felled to reach the ears of even 
society-shunning Lord Rotherham. He would 
have questioned, and would probably not have 
asked in vain, but a son's love secrets have, when 
he is twenty-nine, a claim on a Other's respect, 
and therefore, on that head, the old man (for old 
he was, and also in failing health) remained re- 
gretfully silent. The duty, however, of not neg- 
lecting Mrs. Mamwaring's warning was one 
which he continued, and that energetically, to 
press home. 

* If it be true,' he said, * that the children of 
this poor woman are cursed, physically, with the 
degrading proofs that they come of negro blood, 
why then, in marrying this man's sister you 
would commit a crime against your race, against 
your order, and against me^ which could never 
afterwards be washed away or forgiven.' 

This burst of emotion from one whose chief 
characteristic was a supine endurance of the ills 
of life, both startled and impressed Lord Arthur. 
His pride of race was great, and his horror of 
the ^ world's dread laugh ' was aroused to 
mightiness at the thought that a son of his, and 
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the inheritor of his ancient family honours, might 
possibly — should he (Arthur) become Dacia's 
husband— be in person a thick-lipped, woolly 
headed negro ! The bare notion of a catastrophe 
so frightful chilled the warm current of his 
blood, and the sweet image of his maiden sweet- 
heart grew pale and faint beside the dark ones 
which his imagination had conjured up. At 
that moment he was in spirit false to her, and 
could Lord Rotherham have looked into that 
* unholy of unholies,' the naked human heart of 
his son, he would have seen that to induce that 
son to abandon the lady of his love would be no 
difficult undertaking. 

It was the fear that by farther resistance he 
might drive the lover to commit himself by the 
utterance of a rashly-spoken vow (a vow which 
it would hurt his pride to cancel) to adhere to 
his engagement, that checked the arguments and 
remonstrances with which the father's brain and 
heart were charged. Then, too (for amongst the 
few memories of his own youth that Timers 
cruel fingers had not defaced, there was one still 
vivid image of a fair young girl whom he had 
loved and lost), he could not choose but feel for 
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the son whose hopes of happiness had seemed so 
near fulfilment. Besides, there was, as yet, no 
ftJl certainty that Mrs. Mainwaring's strangely 
exciting tale was not the coinage of a weakened 
brain. Her ^ confinement ' was an affair of re- 
cent date, and, as is well known, women are, at 
these trying periods of their lives, fi:equently 
subject to delusions. All things considered, 
therefore. Lord Rotherham elected to wind up his 
conversation with his son by a suggestion that 
the latter would do wisely to, at present at least, 
content himself with endeavouring, quietly, and 
without esclandrCy to arrive at the truth. 

* And the best advice, my dear boy, that I can 
give you,* continued the Marquis, ' is this, that 
until more, one way or the other, is known, you 
see as little as you can help of this poor girl, 
whose grief, if you should eventually find your- 
self obliged to give her up ' 

* Give her up ! It is dreadful to hear you talk 
so coolly of what would break her heart ! You 
seem, my dear father — pardon me, however, for 
saying so — to forget the fact that if I feil to keep 
my engagement with Princess Dacia I shall be 
acting the part of a scoundrel ' 

VOL. III. 43 
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* Well, well/ said Lord Rotherham soothingly. 
* Nothing, happily, is as yet certain, and sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof. In the meanwhile, 
is there amongst your acquaintances or fiiends 
no one to whom, with any chance of success, 
you can apply for information on the subject of 
Princess Wolkersdorf s early history ?' 

' I am acquainted with but one man,' answered 
Lord Arthur, whose brow had contracted and his 
cheek flushed, as the idea of applying to Mr. 
Scobell for information concerning his deUcate 
and high-bred young Princess flashed across his 
brain. * The American philanthropist whom you 
yesterday said you would like to know, and who 
is engaged to Mrs. Mainwaring's sister, is an old 
and very intimate friend of Dacia's mother, and 
if — but no ! The thing is not possible ! Madame 
Wolkersdorf, the most refined, the most thorough- 
bred looking woman whom it has ever been my 
lot to see, can never have been that wretched 
thing, a Louisianian planter's slave !' 

' I have heard,' rejoined the Marquis, ' that the 
quadroon girls are often wonderfully beautiful 
and attractive. We all know, besides, how much 
the blood of old Spain can do in transmitting to 
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the women who have it m theu: veins the air 
noble, which you say is in the Princess Wolkers- 
dorf so remarkable. A Ufe of wonderful vicissi- 
tudes/ continued he to himself, as, alone, he 
ascended the broad flight of steps which led to 
his own door, ' must, should her tale prove true, 
this woman's have been ! God grant that the 
witcheries of these strangers be not exercised 
with fatal effect upon my boy ! Were Burslem 
not the poor dying wreck which dissipation has 
made him, my anxiety would not be so k^en ; but 
with Arthur the last heir to the title of Rother- 
ham, it is in truth of the gravest importance that 
he should, in his choice of a wife, neither prove 
himself a slave to his own passions, nor a victim 
to an imaginary sense of honour. Where there 
has been deception, however involuntary, a man 
can be no longer bound by promises which under 
a mistaken belief he had been induced to make.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

' Qui que tn eois, voici ton mattro, 
II I'est, le fut, OB le doit fitre.' 

VOLTAIBK. 

In an atmosphere heavy with the perfume of hot- 
house flowers, and in a beautifully-furnished 
apartment, in which was collected every luxury 
that wealth could purchase or the pleasure-loviug 
human soul desire, a girl, young, and beautiful 
exceedingly, is seated before a magnificent piano, 
the fuU, yet suave tones of which proclaim it 
to be one of Erard's choicest make, and which 
under the practised fingers of Dacia Wolkersdorf 
is giving voice to as sad a waU as ever instru- 
ment made by human hands was capable of pro- 
ducing. 

It is the * child's first grief (for truly in years 
she is still a child) which has caused this scion 
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of Nature's tropic indigenes to choose for her 
theme that soul-depressing melody. Only one 
short hour before, and Arthur Clayton's chosen 
love had been as gay and bright as ever was * blue 
bird ' or ^ cardinal/ flitting from tree to tree in her 
mother's Louisiana forests, and now her brow is 
heavy with care, and her dark eyes dimmed with 
tears. 

The clock upon the chimney-piece, a model of 
Viennese handicraft, had chimed the hour of two, 
when Princess Dacia, who was momentarily ex- 
pecting the advent of her lover, experienced the 
bitter disappointment of receiving from him 
instead only a bouquet of choice exotics, and a 
note, the contents of which (for she was, as I 
have said, new to grief, and ' to the young, sorrow' 
— as George Eliot has touchingly said — ' is 
despair'), crushed her spirit to the dust. For he 
was going away, he told her. Going with the 
heaviest heart that ever beat in human breast to 
the bedside of his dying brother, who, after 
having been for years at enmity with his nearest 
relations, had expressed a wish to see him 
(Arthur) before he died. ' Believe me, my own 
dear one,' thus he wrote, ' that nothing but the 
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sternest of stem necessities could have com- 
pelled me to leave you. From my own despair 
at this cruel separation, I can picture to myself 
that you also, my poor child, will be unhappy ; 
and I can only hope and pray that in time you 
will feel the blow less keenly. From the nature 
of the case, it is impossible for me to say whea 
I shall return — I will write to you, however, 
from Nice. But for arrant cowardice, I should 
have come to bid you farewell ; but well I knew 
that with your soft arms round me, and your 
dear head pillowed on my breast, the voice of 
duty would have been unheard, and to tear 
myself from England and from you would have 
been an act totally impossible of performance.' 

Young though she was — her seventeenth birth- 
day not having yet come round — Claudine^s 
daughter was deficient neither in discernment 
nor in strength of character, and therefore it was 
that when she had commenced the diflSicult pro- 
cess of nerving herself to endure Lord Arthur s 
temporary absence, a second perusal of his letter 
gave her still more serious, as well as novel, food 
for thought. For the poor child fancied — ^it might 
be only fancy, for imagination plays us some- 
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times cruel tricks — that a sting, sharp and fatal 
lay hidden in the honey of her sweetheart's 
tender words. Those words, as well as those 
almost despairing expressions of regret, were, as 
she now, in her moments of calmer reflection, told 
herself, too strong, too vehement for a merely tem- 
porary separation, however uncertain the period 
of that separation might be, to have called them 
forth. More was perhaps meant, she with terror 
unspeakable told herself, than met the eye. He 
might, and at the thought a chill as of approach- 
ing death crept through her frame, be purposing 
*to give her up!' The edict, swift and merciless, 
that she was to see his face no more, might have 
gone forth; and, if this were so, the girl in her 
own piteous language asked herself : What good 
could her life do her ? 

Dacia was no ^ ice maiden.' As was the case 
with her half-brother, Gerald, not for naught 
had she sprung from races in which the passions 
speak, not only loud, but early. Chaste was she, 
and pure as snow, yet within there burned a 
fire which, once kindled, was not easily to be 
quenched. She had given herself heart and soul 
to the man who had been her first instructor in 
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the love that is old as the everlasting hills ; and 
he, finding her an apt scholar, did not rest till he 
had perfected her in the knowledge which he 
taught so well. Being no coquette, Dacia had 
not sought to disguise fi-om her lover the feet 
that he was, in very truth, her master and her 
lord, and that his will was to her as law. 
When the pressure of his kiss was on her lip, she 
was powerless to resist ; and it was well for this 
ardent young child of the tropics that, since the 
days when the beauty of Vinca Brudenell had 
stirred Arthur Clayton to a spurious and transient 
love, the whole nature of the man had undergone 
a change. So precious to him had been the purity 
of his affianced bride, that sooner than sully, even 
by a breath, its whiteness, he would have fled 

her sight for ever. 

« « « « « 

During the sad and silent hour which had 
elapsed since the receipt of her lover's letter, 
Dacia's thoughts and memories had been busy 
with the brief but blissful past — a past during 
which perfect love had cast out all fear of change ; 
and now that there had sprung up within her a 
vague, yet not wholly unfounded, dread that the 
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tie which bound her to her English lover was 
loosened, and that henceforth there might remain 
for her naught save the memory of bygone 
joys, no blush rose to her cheek in that she had 
not been to him chary of the kisses he had 
claimed. 

^ Come what might, she had been blessed.' 
This, in unspoken words, she told herself ; and 
then, wearying of the silence and the solitude (for 
the Princess had, almost immediately after break- 
fest, left home on an expedition — which, as she 
informed Dacia, would occupy several hours — 
into the country), she betook herself, for such 
solace as music could afford, to her piano. 

Whilst seated there, her thoughts took a wider 
range ; and embracing, as they did, certain 
mysterious absences on her mother's part, 
together with a restlessness of manner in the 
authoress of her being which the younger Princess 
had been hitherto too happily self-engrossed to 
dwell upon, the lonely girl commenced — dreamily 
at first, but the idea gradually assumed form and 
substance — connecting the change which had 
lately taken place in the ^ mamma mia ' — who, 
until of late, had never been remarkable for 
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activity — with the contents of Lord Arthur's 
letter. There was evil, she felt assured, brew- 
ing in the air ; and if Mr. Scobell would only 
call — Mr. Scobell, who had so long been her 
friend and confident — she would put to him 
questions which he could not choose but answer, 
and would learn fi'om him whither her mother 
had gone that day. 

And Mr. Scobell, moved thereto by a cause the 
nature of which the girl could not surmise, did 
call in Grosvenor Square that morning ; but being 
ignorant of the truth that the Princess had be- 
taken herself to Herondale for information regard- 
ing her missing son, the American's visit (seeing 
that in other respects also he was reticence 
personified) did not afford Dacia the satis&ction 
she had hoped for. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

' What has posterity done for us, 
That we, lest they their rights should lose, 
Should trust our necks to grip of nooae.' 

J. Trumbull. 

On the steps of the Travellers' Club, his outward 
man not one wHt improved since his engage- 
ment to Mrs. Brudenell's young daughter had 
been announced, stood Westhrop Scobell. The 
soft felt hat, tall in the crown and broad in the 
brim, which he wore rather unbecomingly back 
upon his forehead, revealed the brooding thought- 
fulness of a brow which concentrated mental 
work had long since corrugated into lines. The 
problem on which his ever-active brain is now 
.intent is one, the solution of which is rendered 
every hour more difficult and perplexing; for 
who can say, when the waves of human passion 
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burst their bounds, that the cry of the helpless 
and the despairing may not be lifted up in vain? 
He stands for a moment irresolute — ^a rare oc- 
currence with him — as to what shall be his next 
move. Rosie is awaiting his coming, and his 
bright-eyed little girl will have so disposed of 
the simple garden-flowers (the pinks and the 
mignonette, the jasmine and the honeysuckle) 
^vhich he had that morning sent her, that the 
dingy lodging-house drawing-room in Hillary 
Street will have been transformed into a bower 
of fragrant beauty. It is pleasant to think of 
the welcome which awaits him there, for the 
touch of the girl's cool, fresh hand would be (*for 
his heart is hot and restless ' with the burden of 
others' cares) as ' the shadow of a great rock in 
a thirsty land.' But — and he sighs a trifle re- 
belliously as he reminds himself of the feet — ^the 
trumpet call of duty summons him elsewhere. 
For the woman who had withheld from him no 
secret of her life — the woman who in sorrow and 
in difficulty had looked to him, and to him alone, 
for counsel and for aid, was now — together with 
others in whose future he was deeply interested 
— in sore straits. She had — an act which Mr. 
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Scobell had for some days past considered to be 
imminent — ^been the betrayer of her own early 
shame. Her heart's yearning for the son of 
whom it might be truly said — ' she only knew, 
he came, and went — ' had conquered prudence. 
She had sown the storm, and others beside her- 
self must reap the whirlwind ! 

Thoughts such as these were flashing through 
his mind, when, whilst descending the club 
steps, he was suddenly accosted by Lord Arthur 
Clayton. 

* The very man I wanted to see,' said the 
latter, as they shook hands. ' I was on my way 
to call upon you, but it is far better to meet you 
thus. In a room I should feel choked — suffo- 
cated — ^if I were to ask you there the questions 
which I have to put to you.' 

The two men, whom recent circumstances had 
concurred to render intimate, had simultaneously 
turned in the direction of St. James's Square, and, 
a few minutes later, might have been seen arm- 
in-arm, and engaged in earnest conversation, 
slowly pacing round the enclosure of that com- 
paratively little-frequented trottoir. 

* The first low murmuring of the hurricane,^ 
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* 
was the American's mental remark, as he noted 

the unwonted cloud which had settled on his 

companion's brow. ' I seem like knowing what 

he wants with me.' 

He was not kept long in suspense, this man 
whose large true heart rendered him so capable 
of entering into and sympathizing with the woes 
of others ; for Dacia's lover, having ' screwed his 
courage to the sticking point,' was resolute to 
know the worst. 

' Mrs. Mainwaring,' he said, ' has written to 
my father this letter, and it has just been shown 
to me by him. You will oblige me by reading 
it, and by telling me, if you can, whether or not 
the story which it tells is true or false.' 

The American took the missive from the young 
man's hand, and when he had read it slowly 
through, an oath far too consummately irreverent 
to be repeated here broke from his lips. 

' By the !' he exclaimed, ' of what devilry 

cannot an envious, angry woman be capable! 
And this woman — this fiend, I should rather 
say — is the sister — ah ! who would believe it ?— 
of my little Rosie, and the wife of as noble- 
hearted a yoimg fellow as ever walked the earth/ 
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'But/ impatiently broke in Lord Arthur, 
* is Gerald Mainwaring, or is he not, the son of 
a Louisianian slave-girl ? Oh, for God's sake ! 
do not trifle with me, for on your answer to 
this question the happiness of my future life 
depends.' 

* God m Heaven !' exclaimed the American, 
as he dropped his companion's arm, and standing 
motionless on the pathway, confronted him with 
a look so stem and piercing that the questioner 
shrunk for a passing moment like a guilty man 
before his accuser. ' Is it possible that at such a 
crisis as this — a crisis of which you appear to 
recognise the terrible significance — you can 
think ordy of yourself ! Have you no thought 
for the girl, so pure, so fair, so trusting, whose 
love you have gained, and to whom your deser- 
tion would bring despair, or perhaps death ? For 
— God help her ! — this tale told by a woman of 
whose beauty you had wearied is true. The 
Princess Wolkersdorf is by birth an Octoroon, 
and Gerald Mainwaring is her bastard child. 
But — and bear this fact in mind — her daughter 
was bom in wedlock; the blue blood on which 
you English set so high a value is not wanting 
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in her father^s veins, and in marrying Princess 
Dacia of Wolkersdorf, the son even of a British 
Marquis need not fear that he is dishonouring 
his fiumly by a mesalliance^ 

So spoke, in his eagerness to serve her cause, 
the man who had from her early childhood 
known and loved the girl whose happiness was 
now so cruelly threatened. He had adhered 
strictly to the truth ; nevertheless, there was one 
side of the question on which he had not dared 
to touch ; and that side Mr. Scobell (he being, 
as an American, not entirely destitute of national 
prejudice against the negro race) could not but 
fear was likely to prove an insurmountable 
barrier to Dacia's union with her lover. That 
his apprehensions were little likely to prove 
groundless he was only too speedily assured, for 
Lord Arthur, in a voice which emotion rendered 
hoarse and indistinct, rejoined: 

' And the children — the girl with her yellow 
skin, and the boy, a negro almost in appearance, 
who may one day be the owner of Wroxbourne 
Abbey — what, I ask, of them? Has Mrs. Main- 
waring, in their case also, adhered to truth, and 
is it a fact that by marrying the daughter of an 
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Octoroon a man entails upon his children and 
upon himself a fete so terrible as that ?' 

To questions such as these, solemnly as well 
as categorically put, only straightforward and 
veracious answers could be given. The American 
felt, too, that his companion had a right to know 
the truth, and therefore he, with a regret which 
the tones of his low rich voice betrayed, pre- 
pared to do his duty. 

' I am afraid,' he said, ' that what Miss Brude- 
nell told me only yesterday is but too true, and 
that her sister's children do not in every outward 
particular resemble the little ones of your country. 
But when I assure you, which I do in all honour 
and good faith^ that freaks of nature of this 
description are extremely rare, I earnestly trust 
and hope that your knowledge that such things 
are and have been will not interfere either with 
your own happiness or with that of the sweetest 
and loveliest of God's predestined angels.' 

The two men have resumed their measured 
tread beside the railings of the square, and the 
American,finding that Lord Arthur remains silent, 
glances furtively at the young man's troubled 
countenance, in the hope of reading there some 
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indication of the thoughts with which his heart 
must, at this momentous hour of his life, be 
torn and tortured. But the searcher looks in 
vain. It is not the wont of young Englishmen 
of the day- to * wear thdr hearts upon thdr 
sleeves for daws to peck at/ and therefore it is 
that the inner feelings of the future Marquis are 
to the Transatlantic Republican as inscrutable 
as a sealed book. At last, however, the former 
gives voice to one, at least, of the impressions 
with which his mind is harassed. 

* In my opinion,' he says slowly, and with the 
air of a man who is well satisfied with the con- 
clusion to which he has arrived, * the person 
most to blame in all this is the Princess 
Wolkersdorf. It was an act, totally unpardon- 
able on her part, knowing the consequences 
which might ensue, to expose her daughter — and 
— ^me, to such a trial as this, and if * 

' My dear sir,' broke in Mr. Scobell impatiently, 
*you are arguing from results, than which nothing 
is more unsafe. In the first place it is more 
than probable that the Princess had never heard 
of the possible eventualities — if I may be allowed 
the word— on which you — not unreasonably, I 
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own — lay so great a stress. And then, is it not 
easy to understand that a mother of her type, 
tender and devoted, but not — from her very 
nature — prone to anticipate calamities, would 
consider more her daughter's present happiness 
than the existing chances of that happiness being 
wrecked hereafter? Poor woman ! The clouds 
are gathering thickly round her path, and it will 
indeed be hard upon her if the spectacle of a 
daughter's breaking heart should be added to her 
sum of ills. 

* Is Mr. Main waring aware — has he been in- 
formed ' Lord Arthur is beginning, but the 

American arrests the words that are on his 
lips. 

' He knows nothing — nothing whatever,' 
eagerly exclaims the man whose liking for Clau- 
dine's son has progressed into a warm and steady 
friendship, 'and how he will support the blow 
which now must fall so soon, God only knows ! 
He is, poor fellow, in feeling, to the back-bone 
an English aristocrat ; and when he learns the 
truth, it is on the cards that he will feel less than 
no love for the mother who, through long and 
weary years, has sought him " carefiilly and with 
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teare." Then may Heaven sapport and comfort 
her, for Tain will be the help of num !' 

It was almost immediately vSaa this ooDvena- 
tion with Princess WolkersdorTs trosted fiiend 
that Lord Arthur Clayton wrote to Dada tlie 
letter which in her mothei's absence the lonely 
^1 receiTed, and wept over with tears, the 
bitterness of which, only those who have been 
suddenly stricken to the heart can onderstaad 
or realize. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

' Beveuge, at first though eveet, 
Bitt«r ere long back on itself recoils.' 

Paradise Lost. 

Although Mrs. Mainwaring's letter to her 
former admirer had been written under the joint 
influence of envy, and of the hate which, as we 
are told, pervades and poisons the nature of a 
' woman scorned,' the language in which it was 
couched, and the sentiments it expressed, were 
far from deficient in merit. As has been and is 
the case with many another very moderately 
endowed (as regards mental gi&s) specimen of 
her sex, Vinca Mainwaring could write, as the 
saying is, a ' good letter.' In this case she had 
succeeded in persuading Lord Kotherham that 
inendship, most disinterested and sincere, had 
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alone induced the disclosures which she had 
made. 

*If/ so wrote Grerald's angry wife, ^I knew 
any other means of saving your son from a fate 
similar to the one which has fallen so heavily 
upon me, I would spare myself the bitter pain of 
writing you this letter. Even had Lord Arthur 
and I not been, as in the days gone by we were, in 
some sort friends, I should still have deemed it 
a duty to warn the man who is about to marry 
my hushandCs sister^ that in doing so he may, as 
I have ignorantly done, entail upon himself 
irreparable misfortunes.' 

It was after this exordium that Vinca pro- 
ceeded to narrate, as succinctly as was consistent 
with occasional displays of well simulated feel- 
ing, the story which had been, in a moment of 
wild excitement, revealed to her by its heroine. 
On this she made no comment; but when she 
came to the description of her children, and of 
the heart-rending shock and bitter disappoint- 
ment which the first sight of their dark features 
had occasioned her, the mother's pen grew elo- 
quent, and her description of the tears of agony 
which she had shed over their cradles might have 
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moved a heart of stone to pity. On those of 
flesh, however, which beat m the breasts of the 
American and Lord Arthur, the effect was different . 

' Your sister is not a smart woman, my 
darling,' the former remarked to his young 
fiancee^ ' or she would never have expected that 
those who have been behind the scenes could 
be taken in by such barefaced bunkum as this/ 

Then Kosie, calling to mind certain suggestive 
words which Vinca on her first introduction to 
her son and heir had uttered, broke, for she was 
young, and her sense of the ludicrous keen, into 
light girlish laughter. The ripple, however, soft 
and low as that of tinkling cymbals, soon died 
away, and was quickly followed by a sigh. 

She looked so fi-esh and fair, with rosy lips 
just parted by the fi'agrant breath, that the 
rugged Kepublican longed as he had never longed 
before to take his child-love in his arms, and 
hold her there embraced. But the wild wish 
remained ungratified. For well did he recognise 
the truth that this flower of a temperate zone, in 
whose veins ran none of the liquid fire with 
which, for good or ill, nature had endowed the 
Princess Dacia, did not, as yet, at least, love him 
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with the love for which both his flesh and spirit 
yearned ; and therefore, remembering the wise 
dictum, that even when in a hurry it is well for 
a man to take his time, Westhrop Scobell, hoping 
that in the end his forbearance would be re- 
warded, pursued his way resignedly, contenting 
himself with the pressure of his sweetheart^s 
delicate fingers, as he asked her the reason of 
her sigL 

* I was thinking of poor Yinca,' she replied, 
' and feeling how cruel I had been just now to 
laugh at her. Of course, she was very wrong to 
write that letter, but then just fency how un- 
happy she must be ! If it were only those poor 
children it would be bad enough, but there is 
Grerald — why has he deserted her ?' 

' My dear child, pardon me for saying so, but 
the fault, wherever it lies, is not with him.' 

* You are right ; Gerald is too dear and good 
to be unkind, and she must, I fear, have put 
heavier trials on him than he could bear. But it 
has been hard upon her, you must own that, to 
see Lord Arthur Clayton so engrossed by 
another girl that he could not even remember to 
leave a card at her door.' 
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* The love of such a husband as Gerald is, 
ought/ said the American gravely, ' to have 
r^idered her insensible to small slights, and 
altogether oblivious of a silly flirtation of years 
gone by/ 

' It ov^ht, of course; rejoJBed Rosie, a trifle 
flippantly ; ' but we see that it unfortunately has 
not,' and having so said she rests her pretty 
hand upon her lover's shoulder, the which artless 
and well appreciated attention on her part is 
amply sufficient to neutralize a passing fear (one 
which had not now for the first time shot through 
Mr. Scobell's brain), that in the days which were 
to come Miss Rosie might possibly sometimes be 
driven to enunciate some very decided opinions 
of her own. 

Keader, has it ever happened that in the 
course of a life — long or short, prosperous or the 
reverse — ^you have experienced the bitter regret 
of repenting at leisure of a letter that has been 
'written in haste ? Have you, acting on an angry 
impulse, or smarting under a sense of injustice, 
imaginary or real, indited: words of unkindness 
to an absent Mend, which, in the reaction of 
calmer thought, you would give half a life- time 
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to recall ? And have you, when the answer to 
your rash and much regretted missiye has 
arrived, left it, inasmuch as you dreaded to read 
the reproaches which it might deservedly contain, 
long hours, if not indeed many troubled days, 
unopened ? 

It was in some sort a dread such as this which, 
as Vinca reflected on the deed that, in writing to 
Lord Arthur's fiither, she had done, filled her 
mind with regret at least, if not with compunction 
for her treachery. She is reclining, as we have 
more than once lately seen her, on her damask 
couch in the sycamore- tree shaded room in which 
her husband, goaded thereto by insolence and 
unkindness, had bidden her, with a bruised and 
aching heart, 'farewell.' The weather, as had 
been during ten days the case, is intensely hot, 
and the light breeze that stirs the leaves of the 
spreading tree seems laden with caloric. Fore- 
warnings of a thunder-storm are everywhere 
apparent In the air and in the streets there 
reigns unwonted silence. The sparrows have 
ceased to twitter, and the flower-cart men to 
advertise with a loud voice their merchandise. 
Vinca's heart is beating over-quickly, and her 
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head is aching violently. She is thinking of her 
letter, every word contained in which is engraved 
as with a pen of steel upon the roc k of a heart 
which only fear of consequences can move to 
penitence and regret. What would she not give, 
now that it is ^ too late,' to recall that letter, and 
wipe it out of her memory for ever ? But, alas ! 
it cannot be: those saddest of all words have 
been spoken ; for she also has sown the storm, 
and must perforce reap the whirlwind. 

Since the day when, after her stormy interview 
with Princess Wolkersdorf, she suddenly lost con- 
sciousness, Mrs. Main waring has become alarmed 
about her health. The attenuation of her once 
beautifiilly-rounded figure has been so gradual 
that it for awhile escaped her notice ; but the 
change in her appearance is now one which, as 
the French say, saute aux yeux ; and Vinca, as 
her still exquisite blue eyes rest upon the thin 
white hands lying listlessly on her lap, is 
seized with a terrible fear that consumption or 
decline — ^twin diseases which so often prove fatal 
to youth and beauty — ^may be hanging over her 
head. She is not happy — indeed, it may be said 
of her that she had been less actually w/ihappy 
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in some of the despised lodging-houses to the 
shelter of which Mrs. Brudenell's straitened 
means had condemned her to have recourse. But 
although this life does not at the present juncture 
present any especial charms for Vinca, she never- 
theless experiences a deadly shrinking of the 
heart as the idea of exchanging it for another 
flashes across her mind. For a few minutes she 
lies back on her pillow, trembling violently, and 
remorselessly crushing the profiise Valenciennes 
trimming of her Parisian tea-gown ; but anon 
she takes comfort from the thought that her 
doctor has never hinted to her of any worse com- 
plaint than the weak heart, against the danger of 
trifling with which she had been warned. ^ Avoid 
all unnecessary excitement, and keep your mind 

as quiet as possible,' Dr. had said ; and 

Mrs. Main waring, acting on this advice, mentally 
determined that, should a written answer reach 
her from Lord Rotherham, she will lay it on one 
side imopened. Even to break the seal would 
be, she feels, in the present condition of her 
nerves, too much for her strength. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

' Death borders i^od our birth, and our cradle stands in 
the grave.' — Bishop Halt. 

-Although, during the last few weeks of her 
over-prosperous life, Vinca had lost colour as 
well as flesh, her beauty was as yet unimpaired ; 
nay, there were men amongst her admirers who 
were bold enough to declare that the Yinca of 
to-day — ^the Vinca pale and fragile-looking — was 
possessed of greater attractions than the bride 
who, in the bright days of the past, had been one 
of the reigning beauties of the ' season.' 

On the day following her act of treachery, a 
longing for peace — a longing to which her 
restless soul has hitherto been a stranger — is 
creeping over her spirit, and sleep, which on the 
previous night had not visited her eyelids, is 
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beginning, in despite of anxiety and physical 
malaise^ to steep her senses in forgetfuhiess. 

^ I must ring and give orders that I am not at 
home to anyone/ the invalid, yielding to Nature's 
craving for rest, says to herself ; and she is about 
to put her design into execution, when the door 
suddenly opens, and Lord Arthur Clayton is 
announced ! 

With a stifled cry — for the mere sound of her 
visitor's name sends a thrill of terror through her 
veins — she attempts to rise to her feet, but finds 
the doing so without support to be impossible. 
A marqueterie table, covered with expensive 
hnnborionsy is fortunately within reach of her 
hand, and on that frail prop she leans heavily, 
whilst Lord Arthur, paler of complexion and 
more serious of aspect than she has ever before 
seen him, slowly approaches the couch on which 
she had been resting. From mere force of habit, 
Vinca tremblingly holds out the little hand 
which the man who turns from it with loathing 
now, had, in days gone by, covered with ardent 
kisses. She sees the gesture of repulsion with 
which he waves it back, and her woman's pride 
coming momentarily to her aid, she is the first 
to speak. 
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' Do you come/ she asks, ' as an enemy or as 
a friend ?' 

*As an enemy/ he answers promptly, ^for 
how can I be the friend of a woman who has 
wantonly destroyed my happiness, and that of 
the girl who is dearer to me than life ?' 

a did it for the best,' she murmm-s, whilst 
her lip quivers painfully, and her face is pale as 
monumental marble. ' God knows, I thought 
but of your good, your welfare — and it is cruel, 
imgrateful ' 

* Ungrateful ! God in Heaven ! When the 
feet is patent that your only motive for this deed 
was a mad desire to injure the girl of whose 
purity and loveliness you were envious, and 
whose happiness,, poor child ! is boimd up in 
mine.' 

They were hard words. Truth, unadorned, 
and fresh from its native ' well,' is rarely 
palatable, and had Arthur Clayton chanced, ere 
he gave voice to his bitter speech, to have cast 
one glance at the still lovely face (white almost 
as that of a dead woman) of the trembling 
creature whom he had come to castigate, me- 
thinks that his mood might possibly have been 
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more merciful. But he does not look at her. 
Not once has he turned his eyes in the direction 
where she stands, but, keeping them fixed upon 
the ground, he with nervous, restless fingers toys 
unconsciously with the ornaments on his waixsh- 
chain. ffis last stmging words have, however, 
had the effect of rousing once more in Vinca's 
breast a spark of womanly spirit, 

^I should have thought,' she says, pausing 
between each word, for her breath is coming 
short and pantingly, ^ that what I wrote of my 
unfortunate children, could hardly have been 
without its effect upon you. To save you from 

so terrible a misfortune, I ' 

* You bring upon me one which is a thousand 
times greater ! Had you written your warning 
to me — had you, in the confidence of former 
fiiendship, revealed to me alone the fects which 
you thought proper to make known to Lord 
Rotherham — I might possibly have believed in 
the disinterestedness of your motives. In that 
case I should still be hoping — ^believing in the 
happiness of one day claiming Princess Dacia as 
my wife ; but now, with my father dead against 
the marriage, with my brother's life not worth, 
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I fear, a montli's purchase, and with the duty,' he 
adds bitterly, * of providing (as Lord Rotherham 
has been reminding me is the case) presentable 
heirs to the family titles and estates, the affair 
, assumes a different aspect. The amusement also 
which the probable sequel of such a marriage 
would afford to the world at large, is not a very 
agreeable subject for contemplation. I have come 
therefore to tell you ' (and for the first time since 
his entrance he fixes his eyes upon her face) ^ that 
you have done your sweet womanly work effectu- 
ally, and may consider yourself as a maitresse 
femme in the delightfiil art of mischief-making.' 

As these cruelly sneering words strike upon 
Vinca's ear, her thoughts fly back to a certain 
evening (Gerald Main waring was a stranger to 
her then) when Lord Arthur, with whom she 
had been waltzing, whispered, as he carefully 
wrapped her opera-cloak round her shoulders, 
that she was the idol of his life ! And she — ah ! 
she has not even yet forgotten the throb of bliss 
unutterable with which she heard the words that 
were to her as gospel truths ; and now to what 
bourne has that soul-thrilling murmur vanished, 
and where has the deep passionate gaze by aid of 
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which such men as Arthur Clayton can wile 
away all too easily a woman's heart betaken 
itself to? Can the voice, so cold and stem, be 
that of the man to whom she had given her fresh 
maiden love? and from the same mouth can 
there flow ( the half-bewildered woman, in other 
than Scripture words, asks herself) curses as well 
as blessings? For she feels, as with parched 
lips and beating temples she stands — ^her thin 
hand giving her its fraU support— before her 
accuser, as though he had just uttered a malison 
on her head ! Truly, he struck hard, and the 
iron has entered into her soul ! 

Poor Vinca! Poor, ill-brought up, and ill- 
endowed-by-nature girl, we cannot choose but 
pity her. How little does either she, or the man 
who, in the bitterness of his wrath, has con- 
stituted himself her judge, imagine that very 
near to that fragile form — so near that his icy 
fingers are within arm's length of the panting 
breast — stands the hard old leveller {' King'^ 
though he be, ^ of terrors '), who is no respecter 
of persons, and to whom it matters not one jot 
or tittle whether it is ' blue ' blood or ^ coloured' 
that turns to congealed ichor beneath his touch. 
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Poor Vinca ! I repeat. Poor, blue-eyed, 
foolish beauty ! In that luxurious bower of 
hers, the air is heavy with the breath of living 
flowers ; the sparrows — saucy little street Arabs 
that they are— chatter and twitter amongst the 
already yellowing leaves of the old sycamore 
tree, making the most (whilst ignoring the 
mieux) of the bien that God had given them, 
whilst hotly blazes the fierce June sun, and 
Vinca alone feels cold and numb. Of a sudden, 
and before many seconds have elapsed since 
Lord Arthur has ceased speaking, a faint scream 
escapes her lips, and her hand is pressed, as if in 
mortal agony, to her side. 

* Good heavens ! You are ill !' her companion, 
hastening to her side, exclaims. And then he 
for the first time recognises the striking change 
wrhich has taken place in her appearance. 

But for his aid, for he has thrown his arm 
round the waist which was once so round and 
irm, she would have fallen to the ground, and 
IS he places her — very tenderly now — on the 
;ouch fi-om which she had risen (how painfully 
le will never know) to receive him, she murmurs 
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bat tliree simple words, but these vtuila breatbe 
&e tnith that she b dying I 

Then, fi>r the second time in her life, she loses 
consciousness, and Ltxd Arthur homes away in 
search of the help which, sedng that the sofferer 
is yonng and passing &ir, he nothing doubts 
will be efficacious in restoiing her to health. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

' A mother is a motlier still : 
The holiest thing aliye.' 

COLEBIDQE. 

' Ah, do not say I must not see him ! He is my 
own, and he is in sorrow ! Surely Ms mother 
has a right to ask that she may comfort him ?' 

It is Princess Wolkersdorf who, with hot tears 
streaming unheeded from her eyes, pleads thus 
earnestly with her trusted friend, Westhrop 
Scobell, for a meeting with her son. They two, 
the ' freebom American citizen ' and the quondam 
slave-g^l, are alone together in the lai^e, and of 
late little-used, drawing-room, inunediately above 
which — with her f^ head supported by luxuri- 
ous pillows (which for aught she knows, or cares, 
might be those that grace the ' plank ' couch of 
the convict), and her bed surrounded by weeping 
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relatives — there lies a woman on whose forehead 
the dews of death are slowly gathering. Greralcl, 
whom a telegram from Margaret Fielden has 
summoned to the trying scene, is striving, but 
altogether in vain, to check the convulsive sobs 
which grief is wringing from his heart ; for, now 
that he is about to be parted from her for ever, 
all past unkindness and neglect are forgotten, 
and he only remembers that the girl- wife whose 
lovely head is tossing restlessly on her pillow, and 
over whose blue eyes a film is swiftly stealing, 
was his first, and has been his only love, 

' My darling — my precious one !' he murmurs, 
as his dark head lies for the last time beside that 
of his dying wife. ^ Have you no farewell for 
me? No precious word to tell me that I am 
forgiven T 

She is past the power of speech, but he fimcies 
— ^it may be that his ^ wish is father to the 
thought ' — that the slight, cold fingers which he 
holds within his own respond by the faintest of 
faint pressures to his appeal. When the days of 
mourning shall have come, the belief that so it 
was may enable him to endure with a braver 
spirit the pangs of an accusing conscience. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Scobell, in the hushed silence 
of the room below, is endeavouring to make poor 
impulsive Claudine understand that under the 
circumstances attendant on the heavy dispensa- 
tions with which her son is being visited, it 
behoves her to ' possess her soul in patience.' 

* His wife's very minutes are, they tell me — 
numbered,' he says solemnly, ^ and till the last 
breath shall have left her body, Gerald is hers, 
and hers only. Then your turn, ajfter long 
years, will come, but you must not grudge a 
dying woman these last moments of her short 
and fitful life.' 

He had spoken in whispers, as men who are 
as yet unhardened are wont, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of ^the great teacher. Death,' to do, and 
at that supreme moment the jealous heart of 
Princess Wolkersdorf softens towards her son's 
wife. Then, between choking sobs, for con- 
science has at last awakened out of slumber, she 
says in the broken EngUsh which, even fi:om her 
quivering lips, sounds soft and winning : 

' Oh that I had been more good to her ! Oh 
that I had not been so quick to tell her I was 
D' Arcy's mother ! If I have helped to kill my 
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son's young wife, I would wish to die my- 
self/ 

Mr. Scobell, although well aware of the feet 
that Vinca's first alarming fainting-fit had been 
caused by her stormy interview with Claudine, 
did his utmost to convince his agitated com- 
panion that with Mrs. Mainwaring's early death 
she (the Princess) had naught to do. 

* The seeds of disease were there/ he said, ^ and 
a woman's jealous passions have forced the germ 
into vitality. The habits and mode of life which 
is in vogue with fashionable ladies of the present 
day are very favourable to the development of 
heart complaints; and, if we may believe the 
doctors, this poor lady's life could not, under any 
circumstances, have been a long one.' 

Whilst the American is speaking, dark clouds 
have gathered in the sky, and Scobell, who feels 
the silence which is growing up between him 
and Claudine to be oppressive, suggests, some- 
what irrelevantly, that the days are already 
shortening. 

To this somewhat prosaic explanation of the 
coming gloom Claudine' s superstitious nature, 
born of her African descent, demurs. 
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* It is the end/ she in an awestricken whisper 
says. ^ The spirit is passing away — I feel it in 
my hair, and/ with a shudder that shakes her 
whole frame, ^ I feel the cold of it within my 
bones.' 

* More likely to be the threatening of a 
tempest,' rejoins Mr. Scobell, whose nerves (for 
lis bodily frame is not, unfortunately for him, 
ixempt from the sensitiveness to outward in- 
luences which the possession of those million 
ihreads, running as they do through our fear- 
iiUy made persons, so frequently entails) are 
Deginning to feel the thrilling influence of the 
dour. * We have had nearly a week of this 
beavily oppressive weather, and you may pos- 
sibly remember the description that has been 
given of an English summer, *' three hot days 
and a thunderstorm." ' 

Before the Princess can reply, if, indeed, to 
reply she intended, the door slowly opens, and 
Margaret Fielden, leading Gerald by the hand, 
enters the room. 

* It is over/ she whispers, and as she places 
bis hand in that of his mother, the effort to 
speak calmly renders her voice indistinct. ^ His 
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heart, madame^ is very sore, and I look to you to 
comfort one who has been so justly dear to all 
our hearts.' 

Gerald, whose eyes are red with weeping, 
and his brain bewildered by grief, stands motion- 
less and as one dazed before her ; but Claudine, 
throwing her arms round him, presses the lost 
one to her warmly-beating heart, whilst she 
all unconsciously repeats the words which never, 
since — ^in the far-away past — she read them, have 
escaped her memory — 

* The child God gave me in the long ago !' 

He had come from the solemn presence of the 
dead, and his lips were still moist with the 
dews — Nature's last, saddest eflPbrt — that had 
moistened his wife's pale forehead. He felt 
stunned, and as one who had been stricken a 
grievous blow ; but the soothings of a voice, the 
tenderest to which he had ever listened, were 
not breathed into his ears in vain ; and ere 
long, pillowed, as he had been in infancy, upon 
his mother's breast, his soul accepted comfort. 

And Claudine, the woman who had never 
relaxed her search for him — ^the mother who, 
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alike in adversity and on the pinnacle of human 
prosperity, had kept his image sacred in her 
heart of hearts, is, now that the craving of her 
soul is satisfied, ' like a strong swimmer who had 
found his ground ;' and, in the days to come, 
when the shadows begin to lengthen round her 
declining years, the Octoroon, who in her 
budding maidenhood was sold into love's 
bondage as a slave, will enjoy restfiil peace. 

^ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.' 





CHAPTER XX. 

' He wae a gentlemaa on whom I built 
An absolute trust' 

Sh. 



It was fortunate for Gerald Miunwaring that hifl 
southern temperament — one which naturally led 
him to enjoy the present, and let the future take 
care of itself — enabled him in a rather surprisingly 
quick time to feel tolerably reconciled to the 
existing condition of aflfairs. The love, which 
indeed may almost be described as worship, of 
his newly-found mother, could not fail to be, by 
one whose tenderness of nature was almost 
womanly in its character, appreciated at its just 
value. Day by day the balm of that lifeloDg 
devotion distilled itself into his being, and ere 
many months had passed over his head, Gerald 
Mainwaring, or ' D'Arcy,' as Claudine, in fond 
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memory of the past, preferred to call him, was 
happier than in his life he had ever been before. 
And she, the woman who 

'Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of 
the spirit/ 

had never rested till she had traced the lost one, 

and held to her breast the son of the only man 

whom she had ever loved, how did she, now that 

the end and object of her life was attained, bear 

herself before the world ? My answer to the 

query is, * Well and nobly/ There has been on 

her part no attempt at self-j ustification, no desire 

expressed or understood to conciliate the good 

opinion of ' the world,' or to obtain its suflfirages ; 

and the reason of this forbearance is (and such 

being the case, Claudine's part in life is easy) she 

wants of ' the world' nothing that is in its power 

to give her. Were it otherwise, had her lot 

been cast amongst those who, in lieu of being 

the pets of society, are in some sort, and owing to 

their comparative poverty, its pariahs, Claudine's 

quiet acceptance of ' things as they were ' might 

have been more worthy of praise ; even, however, 

as matters stand, she has her reward, for, seeing 
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that she is a Princess, and that her wealth is great, 
the world conspires to ignore the past, and to fell 
humbly on their knees before her footstool ! Lady 
Arabella in especial is so enchanted to find that 
her grandson's mother has by marriage rendered 
her name illustrious, that she can even witness 
the fondling by their beautifiil grandmother of 
Grerald's dark-complexioned children without, to 
the casual observer at least, betraying any 
symptom of loathing or disgust. 

The human memory is sometimes found to be 
very conveniently under control. For instance, 
well kept as was still the secret, there were gossips 
not a few who could vaguely call to mind some 
mystery which long years before had been con- 
nected with Gerald Mainwaring's birth and parent- 
age ; and, had not the safeguards of beauty, rank, 
and wealth encompassed her about, methinks that 
Claudine's fate, when those ' old stories' came to 
be remembered and broidered upon, would have 
been a sentence of banishment fi'om the self- 
respecting portion of her fellow-creatures. For 
there is doubtless much truth in the old proverb 
which saith that ' One man may steal a horse, 
when another may not look over the hedge.' 
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As regards Gerald, neither few nor of trifling 
magnitude were the trials which — ^before the nine 
days' wonder had expired, and whilst bringing 
himself to see and acknowledge that ' all was for 
the best ' — this child of prosperity (as he had so 
long been considered) was fated to undergo. But 
it was not in vain that he had known sorrow, 
and Margaret Fielden rejoiced to think that her 
darling's character had become strengthened, and 
his powers of endurance fortified, by the blows 
which fate had dealt him. 

It was Gerald Mainwaring's wish — one in 
which the Princess heartily joined — that both he 
and she should leave England for the present. 
Independently of their desire to escape from the 
gaze of the curious— the curious to whom excite- 
ment is as necessary as the air they breathe, there 
was the health and well-being of Princess Dacia 
— whose condition was one which was beginning 
to cause serious uneasiness — to consider. From 
the hour when the girl recognised the truth that 
she and the man she loved were henceforth to be 
fis nothing to each other, her entire nature seemed 
to undergo a change. She uttered no complaint, 
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and went througli the routine of her daily life as 
usual ; but her interest in passing events had 
apparently departed for ever ; in the wreck of her 
young life, hope had gone down into the depths 
of the sea, and existence had clearly no interest 
for her left. Even the wholly unlooked-for in- 
telligence that she possessed a brother, and that 
that brother had been the husband of the woman 
who had worked her such bitter wrong, fidled, 
save for a passing minute, to rouse her from 
her state of brooding apathy. 

Grerald, who had looked forward to companion- 
ship with a dearly-loved sister as to a newly- 
born and delightful source of added happiness, 
was bitterly grieved and disappointed at this un- 
expected failure of his hopes, and endeavoured 
by every means in his power to change the 
current of her thoughts. But always in vain. 
She would smile — a smile that was more pitiful 
than tears — when he, after racking his brains in 
search of some humorous story for her amusement, 
would look into her sweet young face for his re- 
ward; but response she would make none; indeed, 
few words, save those that were necessary for morn- 
ing and evening greeting, ever escaped her lips. 
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' Heaven help her, poor child ! And may God 
punish him as he deserves !' Gerald said one day 
to his mother ; and there was a flash in his eye 
as he spoke of the man who was to have been 
his brother-in-law which filled the Princess with 
alarm. 

' My darling/ she rejoined, speaking, as was 
always her wont when she alluded to her past 
history, in a humbled tone that went to Gerald's 
heart, * I cannot think that he was altogether to 
blame. Think what it would be for a proud 
family like the Rotherhams to ' 

* Mother, dearest, do not speak of him. I 
cannot bear to hear his name. When I look at 
Dacia's piteous face, and see her small trans- 
parent hands, I feel that he has killed her, and that 
/ must have life for life ' — ^he would have added, 
but remembering the eflfect which the words 
might have upon his listener, he forebore to 
utter them, and walking moodily to the window, 
he stood there for a few minutes looking out 
upon the now nearly parched-up trees in front of 
him. Before he turned round his mind was 
made up. 

' Mother,' he said, as he threw himself on the 
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couch beside her, and possessing himself of the 
bejewelled hand, on every finger of which could 
l)e traced the fetal brand of her race, he stroked 
it fondly. ' Mother, we must take our darling 
abroad at once. She needs change, poor child ! 
Think ! She has been kept here, in the very 
house where she was once so happy, for days 
and weeks, w^hilst we have been over-busy about 
otiicr things — about ourselves especially, I fear, 
ifuerida mia^^ continued he, making use, in order 
to please his worshipping listener, of two of the 
few words of Spanish which she had taught him. 
* And we have also been occupied so entirely 
with the little ones, of whom dear Aunt Madge 
has grown so fond that I fear it will half break 
her heart to part with them, that my poor little 
sister has been — not forgotten — that would be 
impossible, but not remembered as much as she 
ought to have been. This heavy sorrow has 
been too much for her, and she must have 
change of scene at once.' 

Princess Wolkersdorf, who, as regards the 
everyday events of life, is one of the most in- 
dolent of her sex, breathes the softest of sighs as 
she nestles into her soft plush cushions. 
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' Poor love ! yes," she says gently, ' it has 
been very hard upon her ; but she is so young ; 
a child in years stilL Why, at her age, your 
English girls are scarcely yet put into long- 
clothes.' 

*You forget, dear,' rejoins Gerald, who, not- 
withstanding his anxiety, which is great and 
real, cannot repress a smile at his mother's mis- 
take, ' that girls in this country are not bom. 
and grown on the sunny side of the wall, as is 
the case with Southern-raised young ladies. 
Dacia and — say, Mabel Brudenell, who is 
twenty -four, might be, save in actual years, 
about the same age, the ripening process having 
gone on so much quicker in the one case than in 
the other.' 

* Querido mio, how can you compare the two ?' 
asks Claudine, as a soft musical laugh ripples 
from her carmine lips ; ' Miss Mabel, so cold and 
stiff, and our Dacia, soft and sweet as the 
stephanotis which she will wear in her hair to- 
night ! But, my D'Arcy,' and the voice, low 
and melodious, which she had inherited from her 
African forbears, lingers tenderly over the name 
of her long-ago dead English lover, ' how can I 
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part from the children? Why, Claudia, the 
darling, loves me already, and the bambino held 
my hand so tightly to-day that I could hardly 
bear to take it from him. I shall not be happy 
anywhere without them.' 

* Oh yes, dearest, you will, because I shall be 
always at your beck and call,' Grerald says 
coaxingly, for ' Aunt Madge,' who is his oracle in 
child-lore, has impressed upon his mind that the 
well-being of the little ones may be endangered 
by Continental travel; and moreover, if the 
truth must be told, he, for more reasons than 
one, has little desire to carry about with 
him the two small creatures who have already 
made good their way into his mother's heart. 
* Aunt Madge will take the greatest care of her 
pets, whilst our first and, indeed, only care at 
present must be Dacia. Above all, she must 
not be allowed to fancy that because you have 
found a son, she, who was so long your only 
child, has become less beloved. Mother, dearest, 
if such a thought as this were to take root in her 
mind she might come to hate me, and I cannot, 
cannot do without my sister's love ; it is as 
necessary to me now as is yours ;' and Gerald, 
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as he remembers how much he has lost, and 
how great a change has, since his introduction to 
those hitherto undreamt-of relatives, come over 
his life, somewhat sadly feels that his present 
position calls for all the compensating good 
which the aflfection of such close kindred can 
bring with it. 

The amount of perspicacity (far greater than 
that which has fallen to his mother's lot) which 
Grerald possesses, has enabled him to arrive at 
the conclusion that Dacia's share of that mother's 
affection is entirely subordinate to his own. That 
so it should be both pains and surprises him. 
The girl, endowed with exceptional gifts of 
beauty and of grace, had, during her nearly 
seventeen years of life, been as an only child to 
Princess Wolkersdorf. She — this fair young 
creature, shy and innocent as a fawn — was the 
daughter of a man whose love for the quondam 
slave-girl had been so great that he had ' taken 
away,' as far as might be, her ' reproach,' and 
raised her to the rank that she adorned so well. 
And yet — ^for all that so it was — the first place 
— so strangely constituted is our weak human 
nature — ^in this woman's heart was kept sacred 
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to the unknown and, possibly, no longer existing 
son of the apparently heartless deceiver who had 
gained her young aflfections only, as she could 
not but believe, to throw them away as worth- 
less things. 

Gerald's sense of justice, as well as his love 
and pity for this newly -found young sister, 
induced in him a resolve to, if possible, rectify 
this state of things. The girl's heart had been, 
by the hand of the man she loved, cruelly, if 
not, indeed, fatally, wounded ; and it behoved all 
those who had her welfare at heart to do their 
best to remedy the evil. Change of scene, foreign 
travel, and Continental discomfort — ^those popular 
panaceas for blighted affections — had been, as a 
matter of course, prescribed for the suflferer. The 
ordinance had been approved of by Gerald, and 
the Princess, to whom her son's will was law, 
gave, without an hour's delay, the necessary 
orders for the immediate departure of the family 
from London and from England. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

' The miserable have no other medicine 
But only Hope.' 

Shakespeare. 

They travelled from place to place, never halting 
long in any, for the reason that Dacia, whose 
interest seemed sUghtly roused when objects that 
were entirely new presented themselves to her 
sight, soon flagged again when they became 
familiar and void of novelty. It was in Switzer- 
land that they lingered longest, for it was amongst 
the everlasting hills that the girl's normally 
depressed spirits manifested the greatest signs of 
improvement. 

' It is wonderfid how she revives when we 
come within view of the snowy peaks,' s^d the 
PfincesB, as, leaning on Gerald's arm, she 
wandered amongst the shrubs and flowers which 
appertained to the hotel gardens at Pallanza. 
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* I only wish that the improvement would 
last/ rejoined Gerald sadly. * We must not hide 
from ourselves, dear mother, that she grows 
thinner and paler daily. There is but one 
remedy for such a case as hers, and that, alas ! is 
beyond our reach. If she would only give sorrow 
words— only — well, talk of Awn, for I could bear 
to hear her do so now — I should have better 
hopes ; but her silence and patience, and, above 
all, her piteous smile, half break my heart.' 

They have left Dacia, who is tired after thdr 
journey from Milan, and whose walking powers 
are grievously less than those which a healthy girl 
of seventeen ought to be able to boast of, seated 
near the window of the rez de chaussee sitting-room 
which they have selected as their own. September 
is drawing to a close, for the wanderers have been 
nearly three months upon their travels, and 
the Lago Maggiore is in the very zenith of its 
early autumn beauty. On the islands and in the 
gardens all is warmth and colour, whilst in the 
distance rise the snowy peaks of the mountains 
which alter not. 

Princess Wolkersdorf and her son had taken 
two turns along the shrubbery-walk that feced 
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the south-front of the hotel, when the second 
giro brought them directly opposite the open 
window, where, as though in a frame, could be 
Been by passers by the pale but still most lovely 
face of the young foreign Princess. She was seated 
near a table, and on that table lay a large book, 
which Gerald recognised at once as the livre des 
voyageurs. Dacia, with her chin resting on the 
taper fingers of her right hand, is contemplating 
the page which lies open before her, and there is 
in her gaze an expression of eager interest that 
is utterly at variance with any which has of late 
been seen there. 

* How beautifiil she is!' whispered Gerald to 
his mother. ' If that fellow could see her at 
this moment/ he added bitterly, ' perhaps he 
would do us the honour to change his mind again.' 

When their dinner had been some time over, 
and Dacia, as was her custom, had retired early 
to rest, the head-waiter brought in, for the 
signature of ' monsieur,' the book which had, a 
short while previously, so engrossed the young 
lady's attention. As by police regulations 
bound, the names and general renseignements of 
the party were duly registered, and then Gerald, 
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without any especial object in so doing, com- 
menced a desultory inspection of the previously 
filled-up pages. He had not fiir to seek for a 
name which to him was one of interest ; for cm 
the last leaf but three of the filled-up colmnns, 
there stood out in bold characters the autograph 
of Lord Arthur Clayton. As his eyes rested on 
the words, Grerald, remembering that his sister's 
expressive countenance had, whilst she had been 
occupied by that big folio volume, worn an 
altered and a brighter aspect, began already (so 
over- sanguine is hopeful youth) to build aerial 
castles for her benefit ; castles of which she was 
to be the joyful mistress, with her present ' crown 
of sorrow ' changed for ' happier things.' 

' Mother dear,' he exclaims suddenly, and 
placing as he speaks a long flexible fiinger beneath 
the name of his sister's quondam sweetheart, 
* he is here — in Italy — perhaps in this very 
hotel! I was sure when we came in fi*om the 
garden that there was a change. God bless her! 
and may that change be for the poor child, and 
also for us, an augury of fiiture good.' 

He pauses for a response, feeling certain, the 
foolish fellow, that the Princess will take the 
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same view of the matter as he does himself. 
This, however, is far from being the case, for 
-Claudine, whose nature it is to run into extremes, 
has of late almost outdone Gerald in her 
anxiety regarding the frail girl who is so dear 
to them both. 

^ My dear boy,' she, with paling cheek and 
troubled voice, rejoins, ' they must not meet. It 
would be too much for her. It might possibly 
be the dear child's death.' 

Gerald shakes his young head sagely. 

* Joy has never yet, I think, been known to 
kill,' he says ; ' but I have sometimes told my- 
self that to die of happiness, with hope before 
the eager eyes, and a loving heart pressed closely 
to ^ne's own, would be bliss indeed ! Methinks,' 
he continues, whilst the Princess, with a vague 
instinct that something in her boy's remark is 
wrong, slowly shakes her head and sighs, ' that 
poor Dacia's existence of late must have been 
one that has rather prepared her to agree with 
me in this view of death. Dear mother ! God 
only knows how bitter has been my hatred 
to that man, and with what madness I have 
prayed that evU might befall him ; but if his 
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presence can bring back happy smiles to my 
sister's lip, and the old carnation colour to her 
cheeks, why then, in God's name, let him come, 
and I for one will " wear him," as old Shakspeare 
says, " in my heart of hearts." ' 

' Even if — ^if — his prejudices remain so strongly 
fixed that to make Dacia his wife be as fer as 
ever fi*om his purpose ? D'Arcy mio^ surely— 
surely you would not have her run such danger? 
She is young, impressionable * 

* And she is lying at the gates of deatL 
Mother, the remedy is a desperate one perhaps; 
nevertheless, if the chance should be ours I 
would have it tried. To-morrow I will if 
possible have some talk with Dacia on this 
subject. Hitherto she has, as we know, avoided 
all mention of his name. The fact of Lord 
Arthur being, in all probability, within easy 
distance of herself, may unseal the lips that have 
been so strangely and so closely shut. Oh ! if I 
could but once hear her laugh, as you have told 
me that she can laugh, I could bring myself to 
believe that the age of miracles is not altogether 
past.' 

On the following day, Gerald Mainwaring, 
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who, although no diplomatist, is not, when his 
affections are brought into play, by any means 
devoid of craft, seeks and finds an opportunity 
of a tSte-d'tSte with his sister. He had ascer- 
tained fi:om the head-waiter that the Milord 
Anglais had left the hotel. To the best of the 
man's belief the destination of their late locataire 
was Florence, but this, monsieur, was ' k ce que 
disait son valet, un original qui avait Thabitude 
de changer mille fois par jour ses projets de 
route, et il se pourrait,' and having so said, with 
a suggestive shrug, and throwing at the same 
time his napkin over his left shoulder, the 
swarthy-faced garqon strolled leisurely fi*om the 
room. 

Gerald has coaxed the girl, whose delicate 
beauty had abeady drawn upon her many an 
admiring glance, to accompany him into the 
hotel garden ; and there, on a rustic bench, 
beneath a spreading ilex, he begins the colloquy 
thus : 

* I had a letter, dear, from Rosie this morning ; 
and the wedding is to take place immediately on 
the expiration of three months from the date of 
her poor sister's death. Mrs. Brudenell is anxious 
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to still farther postpone it, but Scobell is peremp- 
tory, declaring, poor old fellow, that he has no 
time to lose.' 

' I hope they wiU be happy,' Dacia, pressing a 
scented bay-leaf between her fingers, says ; ' but 
his being so old is dreadful. How will she be 
able to bear her life with him ? Mr. Scobell is 
our very good friend, but I would not marry 
him — no, not to save my life !' 

Gerald laughs at her vehemence as he rejoins : 

' Happily for the sake of middle-aged gentlemen 
in general, all young ladies are not so difELcult 
to please. I hope, however, dearest, that you 
are prepared to give them a warm welcome at 
Florence, where they expect to meet us ; and not 
only a warm, but a cheerful welcome. Mr. 
Scobell must see you as you were in the bright 
days of the past, and not like the broken lily 
which we are trying to pet into health and 
strength. " In tears our last farewell to him 
was spoken," but not in tears, my Dacia, must 
" we meet again." ' 

She does not answer ; but by the rapid rise 
and fall of her bosom, Gerald sees that she is 
beginning to be deeply moved. The first step 
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is taken, and he proceeds as best he may in the 
work he has set himself to do. 

* Dear,' he says, ' the day is beautiful. The 
sun is shining gloriously on the white mountain- 
peaks. Will you come out with me on the lake ? 
You are too much alone. We may fall in with 
English travellers — change- seekers like ourselves 
— ^and the sight of them may do you good.' 

A slight flush rises to her cheek as she, with- 
out directly replying to his question, says : 

' Travellers do not stay long at Pallanza, I have 
heard ; there is so little — when once they have 
gazed at the scenery, and walked about the 
islands — ^to interest them. You will tire soon of 
this place, my D'Arcy ; and then we shall go 
elsewhere.' 

' To Venice — yes, and then to Florence. No 
one wearies of the city of flowers ; and we shall 
find English travellers there in plenty. You 
told me once, my sister, that you would be 
happy to pass all your days in Tuscany' s old 
capital, among the olive-clothed hills, and within 
hearing of the Duomo bells. We will go there 
and be happy.' 

* I shall go there and die !' she, with sudden 
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energy, exclaims. ' D* Arcy,' she continues, look- 
ing with dilated eyes into his soft, pitying ones, 
' you must lay me to rest in the Campo Santo, 
which English travellers come from their cold 
land to see ; and on the marble above my grave 
there must be carved the simple word " Dacia"— 
to tell him^ should he chance to pass that way, 
who it is that rests below/ 

' My child, this is folly,' Gerald, with tears in 
his low voice, says — ' the folly of a young ^1 
whom illness has made weak, and who does not, 
cannot, realize the horrors of which she speaks so 
calmly. A grave garlanded with roses, and with 
violets perfuming the turf, is all very well in 
poetry, but those whose loved ones lie beneath 
the sod, " smell," as our English poet Hood has 
written, " the mould above the rose," and care 
less than do the young and fanciful to dwell 
upon the subject. If you will listen to my 
advice ' 

But before he can explain the nature of that 
advice, he is interrupted by his companion, who, 
whilst her fingers toy with a small bunch of 
coral ^charms' (the well-known emblems of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity) which are pendant 
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from her watch-chain, has taken in but little of 
the sense of her brother's exordium. 

' D'Arcy/ she says, lifting again her dreamy 
eyes to his, ' I have got another request to make 
to you, which is this : on my gravestone I beg 
you to have carved a hearty the symbol, as you 
know, of love which does not die, and a cross, 
as a testimony of my faith in the Holy Virgin 
and the Saints who are in heaven ; but an 
anchor I will not have, for hope was killed 
within my breast the day that Arthur ceased to 
love me/ 

She rose excitedly as she ceased speaking, and 
would have moved away, had not Gerald laid a 
detaining hand upon her dress. 

^ One word — ^nay, you miLst hear the question 
I have to ask you,' he almost sternly said ; and 
the girl, sobered by this unexpected assumption 
of authority, reseated herself as though mechani- 
cally by his side. ' Dacia,' he continued, holding 
her slight hands firmly in his own, ' tell me — 
and let your answer be calmly, sensibly given — 
whether the sight of this man, the man who 
has done you such bitter wrong, will make you 
happier ? Would you, even if ' 

VOL. m. 47 
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But again, and this time with a cry like that 
of a startled bird, she interrupts him. 

'Dies mioP she cries, clasping her hands, 
and casting up her large languid eyes, ' I thank 
thee for this hope. Would I see him ? Oh, my 
love ! my love ! To look upon his face once 
more, to touch his hand, to hear his voice, and 
then, quien sabe? perhaps,' with a pathetic 
smile, * to die, with his breath upon my cheek, 
and his dear arms around me, would be— ah, 
heaven ! — a boon too great to dare to pray for/ 

They were wild words, too warm and pas- 
sionate, the reader of these pages will doubtless 
think, to befit the lips of a pure and guileless 
maiden. And yet, for all their fervour, spotless as 
unsullied snow were both the mind and imagina- 
tion of this child of nature. No word unmeet for 
virgin ears to hear had ever been uttered in her 
hearing, nor on a single line, either of the sensa- 
tional literature which English girls are too 
often permitted without restraint to devour, or 
of the coarse details with which the public 
journals are constantly filled, had her eyes been 
allowed, even for a passing moment, to rest. 

Gerald's knowledge that so it was, rendered 
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him (notwithstanding his English ideas regard- 
ing the * proper behaviour ' which it is incumbent 
on young ladies to display) tolerant of his 
sister's outburst of feeling, and when, instead of 
having to undergo the distressing spectacle of an 
attaque de nerfs, the scene culminated in a few 
large tears that fell unwiped away and all 
unheeded on her lap, he commenced, with 
fullest sympathy, to play the part of comforter. 
He would not, so he assured the eagerly 
listening girl, throw any obstacle in the way 
of her meeting with Lord Arthur, but, he added 
very firmly, she must promise that if chance 
should throw him in her way, it must be as 
Mends, and as friends only, that they must 
greet each other. To this stipulation, Dacia, 
unwitting of the obstacles which might lie in 
the path of duty, willingly consented. Let her 
but see him, and she would, she declared, ask 
nothing more of fate. 

With the deep humility that is bom of 
worshiping love — of the love, that is to say, 
which sets the adored one on a pedestal that is 
usually too high — this fair young Princess 
deemed herself as far inferior to her high-bom 
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idol as was the beggar-maid in story to the king. 
It is, I think, needless to say that in this opinion 
Crerald was fer from coinciding. His sister's 
beauty and sweetness, together with her noble 
birth and princdy dower, rendered her, in his 
opinion, a fitting bride for an emperor ; and his 
anger was still hot against the man who, because 
of her mother s lineage, and from a cowardly fear 
of the possible consequences of his marriage 
with Princess Dacia, had ' cruelly ' and * dis- 
honourably ' deserted the girl whose aflfections 
he had gained, and whose engagement to him 
had been as patent to the ' world ' as had been 
the melancholy sequel of his abandonment and 
her despair. 

It had not been without long and painful effort 
that Geral4 Mainwaring had made up his mind, 
not only to permit, but to promote, if need were, a 
meeting between Dacia and her lover. The 
state, both mentally and bodily, of the poor 
child's health had, as we already know, solely 
influenced his decision. ' Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick ;' and if it be true that the waiting 
in vain for realization can produce so sad a 
result, what fetal consequences may not from 
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the sudden extinction of hope accrue ? In Dacia's 
case the anticipations of the doctors were suffi- 
ciently gloomy to justify the taking of even 
desperate measures for her cure ; and therefore it 
was that her brother, to whose loving, tender 
nature she had become imspeakably dear, re- 
solved to set aside for the nonce his own deep- 
seated resentment, and even to incur (for would 
he not be setting its time-honoured opinions at 
defiance ?) ' the world's dread laugh ;' the which 
to endure with equanimity demands a greater 
supply of moral courage than falls to the lot of 
most men. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

' Out of the day and nigbt, 
A joy has taken flight.' 

SflBLLBY. 

The little party did not tarry long at Pallanza. 
After her exciting dialogue with Gerald, Dacia's 
rCBtleasness and desire to ' keep moving ' had 
rather increased than diminished ; and the know- 
ledge that the one whom she so longed to see 
again was possibly in the same locality as herself, 
kept her mind and nerves in a constant fever of 
excitement. 

They are at Venice now ; and the girl, reclining 
on the cushions of a deftly-rowed gondola, keeps 
unslumbering watch over every swiftly-gliding 
boat that passes them upon the silent highway 
of the aqueous city. She entertained a fixed, 
although wholly groundless, idea that Lord 
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Arthur was in Venice. The notion was one 
which she kept concealed in her own breast, not 
3ven whispering to Gerald the foolish fancy which 
bad found entrance there. Meanwhile she fondly 
imagined that her ceaseless vigilance, and the 
constant scanning by her untiring eyes of the 
pedestrians who thronged the broad pavement in 
front of Danielli's Hotel, was altogether un- 
noticed by those who loved and watched over her. 
It is early night, and the pigeons which in the 
daytime haunt the piazzas, and circle about the 
towers of St. Mark, have long since gone to 
roost. Gerald has strolled out — the dinner of 
the travellers being over — to enjoy his cafe noir 
and chasse on the piazza, whilst the Princess and 
her daughter remain in their spacious salon on 
the primo piano ^ gazing from the open windows 
— ^the seats of which are cushioned with cover- 
ings of ancient yellow damask — on the scene 
before them. The moon is lighting up with 
softened splendour the scene which, until Venice 
shall cease to stand on the element from which 
she rose, will ever be to the world's wanderers 

' A boast, a maryel, and a show.' 
In the air there is profoundest silence : and the 
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silence of a great city, in which three hundred 
thousand human beings are breathing, siniung, 
loving, hating, being bom and dying, is a strange 
and solemn thing. The stillness, so-called, at 
midnight, even of London, where the roll of distant 
wheels neither slumbers nor sleeps, is in truth 
well-nigh awe-inspiring; and so likewise is the 
strange and chilly hush^ when it may chance that 

' At half-past three in the morning 
There is no one in the street, 
Save one on the sheltering doorstep, 
Resting her weary feet/ 

But the ^hush' by which great poets have 
been stirred to song is as uproar when compared 
with the stillness which, after the sun has sunk 
behind its watery bed, is characteristic of Venice. 
As well might we contrast the thick darkness of 
the grave, or the impermeable gloom — dense as 
though the curse of blindness had fallen upon its 
occupant — of the ^ black hole,' alias 'solitary 
confinement ' cell, of a London prison, with the 
obscurity which in everyday life is known by 
the name of ^darkness,' as liken the ^repose' of 
midnight London to the cataleptic calm which, 
after sunset, holds Venice captive, and as though 
spell-bound by a magic hand. 
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They are no everyday specimens of their sex, 
those two fair women, who, the one in the bud 
of her early beauty, and the other rich in the 
charms of fully-developed matronhood, are look- 
ing forth upon the tranquil loveliness of the 
Lido. As the opening flower is like unto the 
full-blown rose, so does the almost child whose 
head is resting on her mother's shoulder resemble 
the Louisianian Octoroon whom time has deve- 
loped into one of the most perfect of Nature's 
works. They are silent, for besides that the 
hearts of both are too full for speech, they are 
not of the class of women from whom chatter and 
song come as naturally as melody from the birds 
that flutter in the air. Both had early learned 
to conjugate the verb to love, and in the 
'infinite' of that verb the souls alike of the 
parent and the child are steeped. 

Meanwhile the object of the former's adoration 
is, together with a group of the jeunesse dorSe of 
the city, seated in front of the Caf6 Florian, the 
buzz of talk amongst them being carried on in 
divers tongues, the prevailing one of which is 
French. But there is one voice — a voice which 
has in it a ring of the Anglo-Saxon, together 
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with a dash of Yankee ' twang/ that no amount 
of Gallic garrulity can reduce to silence. The 
man, besides, who owns the voice is talking 
sense, and more than one amongst the little knot 
of coflfee-drinkers are listening to his words. 

' If the Austrian 8 had never left Venice,' he is 
saying, ' by which 1 mean that if the overtaxed 
Venetians had wealth enough to repair their 
below- water piles, the state of St. Mark's Cathe- 
dral would not be such as to in some degree 
excuse the interference of strangers in its behalf. 
The Duomo is simply sinking — sinking as is the 
entire place, and the misfortune commenced on 
the very day when the lapins hlancs took their 
final departure from the city. When gold is 
wanting, and trade has betaken itself elsewhere, 
liberty can do little for a sinking people.' 

' Then you think that the interest which 
foreigners, especially the English, have taken 
in the threatened destruction of the old cathe- 
dral ' 

' Simply meddlesome impertinence,' began the 
American. * The Italians, with their love of art 
and their reverence for all that is ancient in their 
country, surely did not need the advice and 
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comments of England concerning the measures 
requisite for the preservation of their national 
treasures ; and I for one would have been pretty 
considerably riled if ' 

But at this conjuncture in the Yankee's speech, 
:he attention of Gerald, who had been listening 
ipprovingly to the sentiments that had been 
expressed, was forcibly attracted to another 
>bject. That object was no other than the man 
jvhom he had for months regarded as his deadliest 
inemy, and who now — in the languid manner 
ind with the nonchalant air that was habitual to 
bim — lounged with a cigar between his lips 
towards the cafe. 

At the sight of Dacia's dishonourable lover — 
For so Gerald Mainwaring had never failed to 
consider him — all idea of permitting him to see 
and talk to the girl whose wasted form too 
plainly betrayed the heart- sufferings she had 
undergone vanished from his mind, and instead, 
there sprung up again within him the thirst for 
«rengeance which the brute element, which even 
in his gentle nature lurked unseen and unsus- 
pected, had, at the first infliction of the wrong, 
engendered. His first impulse was to hasten 
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towards Lord Arthur, and then and there, in 
the presence of that well-hred circle of Usteners, 
hurl at him truths which, but for the entreaties 
of Princess Wolkersdorf, would long ago have 
sounded in his ears. It is the thought of Dacia 
— of the fair young creature whose hopes of 
life rested on the promised meeting with her 
lover — which checked the dangerous purpose in 
his breast. He remembered the star-like bright- 
ness of her eyes as she murmured, with clasped 
hands, ' My love! my love!' and at the thought 
of her tears of rapture, his better nature regained 
the ascendant, and, shading his eyes with his 
hand (for the sight of the delinquent was terribly 
at war with his inclination to act peaceably), he 
remained for a few moments absorbed in the 
stormy memories which the appearance of Arthur 
Clayton had conjured up. 

When he looked up again, the American 
was still la3dng down the law to the noble 
Venetians who sat and stood around him, but 
the Englishman who had so lately passed that 
way had betaken himself, together with his 
burden of hopes and fears, elsewhere. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

'All hearts in love use their own tongue; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent.' 

Shakespeare. 

It was Princess Wolkersdorf's wont to take a 
siesta after her dinner. In Louisiana, and espe- 
cially along the hanks of the Lower Mississippi, 
both the Creole and the ' coloured ' women are 
greatly addicted to this method of recruiting 
their exhausted energies ; and Claudine, who, 
when a girl, had been for many a year rocked 
during the sunny hours of the day to sleep in a 
hammock beneath Don Diego's orange-trees, had 
never even attempted to break through a habit 
which had so long ago been formed, and could 
now be so comfortably indulged in. 

' Gerald will come back soon, my love, and I 
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shall not be long away/ were her parting words 
to the gu*l, as, after kissing the smooth forehead 
which was bent towards her, the Octoroon, with 
her graceful, gliding step, crossed the spacious 
apartment and disappeared behind its ^ded 
doors. 

So Dacia is left alone. She does not quit her 
j)ost of observation, but, reclining now almost at 
full length, and with her small feet resting on 
the couch-like window-seat, she watches the few 
swiftly moving gondolas which are still visible 
on the lagoon. She watches them, however, 
without any hope or object of discovering in those 
mystery - concealing craft the one whose form, 
before darkness is on the face of the waters, she 
unceasingly endeavours, through the open portals 
of the passing gondolas, to trace. Very desolate 
and * aweary ' does she feel, for it is rarely that 
she is allowed to be alone, and she is still far too 
much of a child to realize that solitude is a 
' beautiful thing.' The poor child's nerves, 
besides, which in the days before V amour avait 
jHifisd pour lA, had been strong and healthy as 
though she had been peasant bom and bred, 
were easily shaken now, and Imagination, that 
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curse of the young and sensitive, played her 
many a cruel trick. It was at the old game 
now, for Dacia, as the weird silence of the vast 
room gathered as a thing of dread around her, 
listened eagerly, and with quickened pulses, for 
some coming human form. The moonbeams, 
glimmering through a painted window-pane 
and across the breeze-stirred fringe of the cur- 
tains, threw fantastic lights upon the marble 
floor, which was only here and there covered 
with squares of gorgeous carpeting ; whilst on 
the tapestried wall that faced the window one 
figure— a demon huntsman with horns, and, for 
aught she knew, with diabolic hoofs — stood out 
in bold relief. 

Dacia was by nature neither weak-minded nor 
a coward, and when at every passing moment 
the fears which she knew to be unreasonable 
and absurd increased, she made every efibrt 
in her power to shake them ofi^. She strove to 
distract her thoughts from unreal things, and 
fix them on the moving silent life that was 
going on beneath her window ; but she strove in 
vain. Her nervous agitation momentarily in- 
creased, and she was about, although trembling 
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in every limb, to make her way to the portike 
which led to her mother's room, when the door 
that gave on the broad gallery-like landiog out- 
side was slowly opened, and to the girl's intense 
relief, a figure, which in the dim and quivering 
moonlight she, without a second glance, imaged 
to be that of her brother, advanced towards the 
window. 

The new-comer spoke no word as, shaded by the 
heavy curtain, he threw himself into the massive 
armchair which Gerald had vacated when he left 
the room to smoke his cigar on the piazza. It 
stood very near the shoulder of the reclining figure 
on which the chilly moon-rays lingered, lending 
to the pale, perfect features, and to the small, 
almost diaphanous hands that rested on the 
maiden's lap, a colouring which sent a shiver of 
fear through the fi'ame of the strong man who 
gazed upon her fragile form. 

He could only see her profile, for her eyes 
were still fixed upon the scene without, but 
he heaved a sigh of relief when she said softly : 

* I am glad you have come back. The room 
is so large — so lonely — and you have been so 
long away ' 
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^ Long indeed, my angel/ murmured another 
voice than Gerald's, whilst another arm than his 
steals round her waist, and draws her closely to 
his wildly beating heart. ' See, I have come 
back to you. Forgive me, my own, my only 
love ! I have tried, but could not live without 
you.' 

The words break in broken sentences from 
lips that are pressing kisses, hot and passionate, 
on the small trembling hands he holds within 
his own. She cannot answer him. Great joy is 
often mute, but, as Gerald had truly said, it 
does not kill ; and thus it fell about that when 
he, the brother to whom her health and happi- 
ness were so unspeakably precious, returned 
some twenty minutes later to the place where he 
had left her sad and drooping, he found the 
object of his loving care, pale it is true, and with 
traces of recent agitation audible in her soft- 
toned voice, but with eyes from which the look 
of restless misery that had so long haunted 
their inmost depths has fled, it was to be hoped 
for ever. 

There is sufficient light now by which to note 
VOL. III. 48 
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the pair of lovers in the lofty saloon, for a velvet- 
footed waiter, whether urged thereto by curiosity, 
or by the normal duties of his calling, had, soon 
after Lord Arthur's entrance, made his silent 
way into the room and set one of the gas- 
burners of a chandelier which hung in the 
centre of the lofty saloon alight. At a sign 
from the Princess's guest the man forbore to 
shed a brighter, fiercer sheen upon the love idyll 
on which the moonbeams still, with a softened 
andhalf melancholy lustre, fell; but Gerald, whose 
movements when entering the presence of the 
invalid were always ^ gentle and low,' saw enough 
to convince him that the desire of his sister s 
soul was fulfilled, and, with a heart lightened of 
a heavy care, he stole in silence and unnoticed 
from the room. 

He, the lover who had been false to his troth, 
had spoken the truth — the truth at least as men 
believe it to be, whilst the thirst of passion is as 
yet unslaked within their veins, and the prize 
they covet is still beyond their reach. He could 
not live without her ! The memory of the 
sweet girlish face was ever present with this 
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man whose previous so-called ' loves ' had been 
as numerous as they were facile, but who 
had found in the daughter of the despised 
Octoroon 'a maiden, hazel -eyed and golden- 
haired,' who had become his fate. He could 
not, whether by day or night, find rest ; and the 
lack of sleep, fi'om which he so greatly suffered 
as to temporarily impair his health, instead of 
taming (as is the case with the lower animals) 
the fierceness of his feverish passion, only caused 
it to burn the stronger. Arthur Clayton was 
not amongst the number of the few who are 
capable of making, either for posterity or in 
deference to a parent's wish, the sacrifice of his 
own present happiness. He had endeavoured to 
do so, and had failed. The intelligence — how it 
reached him matters not — that Dacia was ill, 
stirred him into immediate action, and without 
warning to anyone of his intentions, he hurried to 
Italy and to Dacia. And when he found her, 
pale and thin, and her bright beauty dimmed, he 
only loved her, if not more, yet better than 
he had done before, for he felt, and that with 
acutest self-reproach, that 'sorrow's hand had 
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been among ber golden curls/ and tbat bis sweet 
£dry Princess bad, no less tban be, during tbose 
dreary montbs of absence 

* Yearned for love 
As earnestly as son cracked-summer earth 
Yearns to the heavens for rain.' 

And now tbe rain, * gracious* and heart- 
bealing, bad come, and we bid adieu to Dacia 
and ber lover, as, * under tbe migbty midnigbt's 
fece/ tbey tell eacb otber (and, we may be sure, 
in no novel words) of tbe * old old story/ Before 
tbem lies as fair a prospect of happiness as sbort- 
lived and short- sighted mortals are destined to 
enjoy ; and Claudine, whilst watcbing on Dacia's 
lip the hourly brightening smiles, humbly and 
often tbanks ber God tbat tbe sin of tbe mother 
bas not been visited on tbe children. 

And Gerald, too, is content. Tbe blessings 
sbowered upon his life are many. He bas youth, 
beauty, wealth, and love — tbe love of tbe woman 
whose devotion to ber son bas never slumbered 
nor slept ; and, best blessing of all tbat beaven 
can give, be possesses a mind wbicb bungers not 
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after things that are beyond his reach. That he 
himself will one day love again, and love more 
wisely than before, is to be expected ; and in the 
meantime he has shown himself very generous 
to the family of the wife who was so little 
worthy of his affection. Eosie has not been 
allowed to go portionless to her middle-aged 
bridegroom ; and to Mrs. Brudenell Gerald has 
assigned for her life the income of £2,000 per 
annum which, in the event of Vinca's surviving 
her husband, that wilful and unfortunate lady 
would have found herself possessed of. 

Lady Arabella, who is installed as mistress 
and lady paramount at Wroxboume, showed 
herself fex from satisfied with this arrangement, 
and made strenuous efforts to dissuade her grand- 
son fi-om * throwing away ' his money in so 
lavish and undeserved a fashion. Gerald, how- 
ever, was not to be turned fi'om his purpose. 
There had ever rested on his mind a vague, but 
nevertheless painftil, feeling of remorse in that 
he had not in the matter of his conduct to his 
late wife been utterly blameless. His conscience 
was a tender and an unsleeping one, and of this 
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sensitiveness to its dictates Mrs. Brudenell was 

so fortunate as to reap the benefit. 

***** 

The lessons taught to Grerald Mainwaring by 
his friend Westhrop Scobell have not been 
thrown away. The former retains the belief, 
and, moreover, acts upon the same, that ^to 
whom much is given, from him shall much be 
required ] and his good deeds — done in secret — 
are (not only amongst his own people, but in 
the great and busy City, where there are thousands 
of ' pale and sunken fiices, with a look that is 
dreadful to see ') many, and with wise judgment 
performed. 

It is his intention, seeing that to remain the 
owner of Wroxbourne is a necessity of his life, to 
spend a considerable portion of his time at the 
Abbey ; but he is, as he often tells the Princess, 
happier anywhere than in England. It is not in 
other lands the ' nature's plague ' of their inhabi- 
tants to pry into the past of those who live and 
move amongst them ; and the consciousness that 
he has a secret to conceal — ^the never-to-be-quite- 
forgotten fact, in short, that in his cupboard 
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there is to be found a skeleton — sometimes casts 
a gloom over Gerald's thoughts. Not yet either 
has he forgotten the peerless beauty with whom 
he had hoped to pass long years of wedded 
happiness, and whose dust now moulders in the 
Wroxboume family vault ; but with his memories 
— sad and not altogether unremorseful ones — of 
his dead wife there mingle (for at the age of 
twenty-five, and with a temperament warm and 
tender as is Gerald's, it could, methinks, scarcely 
be otherwise) visions of a happier future— a 
future in which a fair woman, as yet unknown, 
plays no unimportaut part. So mercifiiUy true 
is it that 

' For us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 
And in the hereafter, Angels may 
EoU the stone from its grave away.' 



THE END. 
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